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ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE LAW 
UPHELD BY SUPREME COURT 





Decision in Favor of Women’s Right to Vote Given in Time 
for Great Rejoicing at Biennial 








The Illinois woman suffrage law has 
been declared constitutional by the 
State Supreme Court. It gives them 
the right to vote for presidential 
electors, and for municipal and town 
officers, as’ well as for some county 
officers; and also upon questions sub 
mitted to the electors, 

The news of the Supreme Court 
decision came appropriately just at 
the time when women from all over 
the United States were gathered in 
Chicago to attend the Biennial of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
4 few minutes after the decision had 
been handed down at Springfield, a 
speaker at the Biennial announced tt 
from the stage of the Auditorium The 
utre, 

She was an Iinois woman, Miss 
Mary Gray Peck, who was speaking 
on the American drama. <A telegram 
from Springleld was slipped.into her 
hand, 

Women Cheer at News 

Miss Peck glanced at it, and theo 
read it to the audience, announcing 
that votes for women were now an 
undisputed possession of the women 
of her State. 

The applause that followed was 
deafening. Kor two minutes the 
women present clipped and shouted 
their appreciation of the tidings 
lhen order was restored and the 
meeting proceeded 

The Supreme Court's ruling dis- 
poses of the Scown suit, the weapon 
by which the opponents of suffrage 
ought to take votes away from the 
newly enfranchised women 

Divided on Party Lines 
lhe judges of the Supreme Court 


DOUBLE VICTORY IN LOUISIANA 


Women Win Favorab'e Reports from T wo Legislative Com- 
mittees—Hold Brilliant Hearing 


Women won a double victory in 
Louisiana last week. The Senate 
joint judiciary committee reported 
unanimously in favor of the Byrnes 
amendment to repeal that section of 
the State constitution which now de 
bars women from serving on educa- 
tional and charitable boards; and the 
House committee on elections, by a 
vote of six to three, reported favorably 
Representative Manion’s resolution for 
a constitutional amendment to give 
women the right of suffrage in Louis- 


liana. 
Straw Vote Rejected. 

An amendment proposed by Repre 
sentative Kendrick to take a straw 
vote of the women was rejected. 

“Il will not agree to it,” said Mr. 
Manion, “it is an insult to subject 
our women to such a test. The Negro 
was given the ballot without asking if 
he wanted it.” 

There was a brilliant array of speak- 
ers from the Louisiana W. 8. A., the 
Woman Suffrage Party of Louisiana, 
and the Southern States Woman Sul; 
frage Conference. 

Gives Six Reasons 

Prof. W. O. Scroggs, of the Louis- 
jana State University, gave six rea- 
sons why women should vote—that 
they are citizens, that they have to 
work, thet they bear and educate the 


divided strictly on party lines in de 
ciding the case before them, Justice 
Dunn, who wrote the opinion, was 
supported by Justices Cartwright, 
Vickers and Carter, all Republicans. 
Justices Cooke, Craig and Farmer, all 
Democrats, voted against the law, 
All the Republicans who declared that 
the law was constitutional come up 
for re-election in June, 1915. Justice 
Farmer will also be a candidate for 
re-elect'on on the same date 

The majority of the court in its de- 
cision holds that it had already passed 
upon the consiitutionality of laws 
grunting votes for women. The prin 
cipel point at issue, the decison de 
clares, was passed upon in the old 
case of Plummer vs. Yost, involving 
validity of the old State law grantine 
women the right to vote for certain 
school offices 

The majority contends that a pree 
edent was then established by the Su 
preme Court which should be followed 
in the present case, 

Both Justices Cooke and Farme 
wrote dissenting opinions 

What the Law Is 

Section | All women, citizens ot 
the United States, above the age ol 
twenty-one years, having resided {n 
the State one year, in the county 
ninety days, and in the election dis 
trict thirty days next preceding ans 
election therein, shall be allowed to 
vole alt such election for presidentia’ 
electors, member of the State board o! 
equalization, clerk of the Appellate 
Court, county surveyor, members of the 
board of assessors, members of board 
of review, sanitary district trustees 
and for all officers of cities, village: 
and towns (except police magistrate), 
and upon all questions or proposi 
tions submitted to a vote of the elee 
tors of such municipatities or other 
litical divisions of this State 


Ser," All such women may alse 








(Continued on Page 194.) 


children, that they own property and 
pay taxes, 

Mrs. F. kk. Powell, mother of the 
chairman of the committee, said: 

“If 1 could raise my son to become 
a lawmaker I ought to. have intelli 
gence enough to help make the laws.” 

Miss Jean Gordon spoke on the 
working woman's need of the ballot 
to get shorter hours and better wages. 

South Will Be at Disadvantage 

Mrs. M. M. Reid, of New Orleans, 
pointed out that men need women in 
making laws, that they do not always 
see the woman's viewpoint, and that 
the men of Louisiana will be placed 
at a disadvantage with men of the 
North and West if they don't give 
women the vote. “I have a daughter 
in Oregon and a daughter-in-law in 
Illinois, and they don't want to come 
back to Louisiana, where they would 
have no vote,” said she. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer and Miss 
Kate Gordon spoke for the Southern 
States’ Conference and showed that 
suffrage is a world-wide movement. 

Mrs. George Wesley Smith, of Ray- 
ville, said she had been a suffragist 
since she was eight years old and had 
seen that she was treated unfairly 
because she was a girl. 

Miss Wthel Hutson, of Orleans, 
closed the discussion, speaking for the 


franchisement a Vital 





are one, 


has unqualifiedly endorsed  politicel 
equality for women, ‘The resolution 
reads as follows: 

“Whereas, The question of political 
equality of men and women is today 
a vital problem under discussion 
throughout the civilized world, be it 
“Resolved, That the General Feder 
ation of Women’s Clubs give the cause 
of political equality for men and 
women its moral support by recording 
its earnest belief in the principle of 





The endorsement came after four 
days of waiting, four days of anxiety 





Woman Suffrage party, 


and expectancy, four days of lively 





Another great victory has been won 
for equal suffrage. The Biennial Con 
veition of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, in session in Chicago, 





cussion throughout the civilized 
Resolved, That the General Federation of Women's Clubs give the cause of political equality its 


And may we strive to touch and to know the great common woman 
us not forget to be kind! 


political equality, regardless of sex.” | 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AT BIENNIAL 
ENDORSE POLITICAL EQUALITY 


After Twenty Years of Opposition Delegates to General Federation Decide Women’s En- 


Matter and are Enthusiastic in Recording Approval 
of Votes for Women 


('seussion between meetings, four|as favoring votes for women Ac 
vays of guessing by the entire press| cording .to press reports, there were 
of the country. The «question has|not more than a dozen opposing votes 
been smouldering in the women's] It is a great victory. One of the Chi 
clubs of the country for more than|ecago papers said, “Suffrage went 
twenty years. When the first Bien-| through the Biennial with cheers and 
nial was held in Chicago twenty-two] flag-waving and song—and with two 








years ago, a delegute arose and pro-| big tears in Jane Addams’s eyes.” 


posed the endorsement of equal suf As soon as the vote was announced, 





frage in a plank of the Federation’s| the IHlinois delegation from the bal 





Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Percy V. Penny packer, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


GENERAL FEDERATION'S ENDORSEMENT 


Whereas, The question of political equality of men and women is today a vital problem under dis 


world, therefore, be it 


moral support by recording its earnest belief in the principle of political equality regardless of sex 


THE CLUBWOMAN'S CREED, OR THE NEW SPIRIT THAT IS COMING INTO POLITICS 


Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be large in thought, in word, in deed 
Let us be done with fault-finding and love of self-seeking 

May we put away pretense and meet each other face to face —without self-pity and without prejudice 
May we never be hasty in judging and always generous. 

Let us take time for all things; make us grow calm, serene, gentle 

Teach us to put into action our better impulses, straightforward and unafraid 

Grant we may realize it is the little things that create differences; that in the big things of life we 


; heart of us all, and, O Lord, let 


platform She stood afone; no sup. | cony began to sing “The Battle 
Hymn of Republic.” The convention 
joined them, and the cheering and ap 
plause gave place to the familiar re- 
frain. The whole convention was 
standing, but many were too deeply 
Many gathered there 


port came to her from any quarter 
She was gently but firmly suppressed 
Two years ago, at San Francisco, 





equal suffrage was a live and burning 





issue, but it was shelved. This year, 


however, the question overshadowed | moved to sing. 
all other topics. It focussed the at-| had fought the long fight and faced 
tention of the whole nation on the| many defeats; they could scarcely be 
lieve the good news; they were pale, 


and their eyes were filled with tears 


convention, and the nation has been 
waiting for the result, 

There were 2094 delegates present, | of joy 
representing 1907 bodies and havior | Among those who helped to win the 
a membership of 1,700,000 women.| endorsement of the Biennial by their 
rhe representatives of this immense | speeches were three noted suffra- 


body of women have gone on record! (Continued on Page 194,) 
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_ THE DOUBLE VICTORY 


By Elizabeth Tilton 


A witness to the enthusiasm which 





hailed the endorsement of equal 


suffrage by the Women's Clubs at Chicago and the joy over the decision 
that Illinois women are legally entitled to vote. 


I want to tell all suffragists about 
the meeting of 10,000 women in Chi- 
cago last week, leaders in the 
Women’s Clubs movement from East, 
South and West. It was perfectly 
evident at the beginning that the suf- 
fragists had captured the press. The 
whole press talked as if it were sim- 
ply a suffrage convention *from the 
start. But the women from Massa- 
chusetts whom I saw on the way said: 
“They will never capture the conven- 
tion.” But they did!—and the reason 
they did was simply because the great 
general sentiment was for suffrage; 
and as the week grew older, it seemed 
to be almost a disgrace that a great 
convention like that should not stand 
abreast of a great, inevitable world 
movement. The people on the plat- 
form certainly pushed and pushed: 
no matter what their subject. They 
pushed in suffrage, suffrage, suffrage 
—till on Friday morning Mrs. Penny- 
packer rose, and, in her great speak- 
er’s voice—one feels it could fill the 
universe with ease—called on the 
federation to give its moral support 
to suffrage. 

“The ayes have it,” said Mrs. Pen- 
nypacker, and down came the gavel. 

Montana rose and asked if three 
cheers might be given. 

“The request is out of order,” cried 
Mrs. Pennypacker. “The incident is 
closed.” “is 

Some women in the gallery burst 
out singing-—-and a long, hard fight 
was won. 

That day, too, the Supreme Court 
sent down word that the bill enfran- 
chising the women of Illinois was con- 
stitutional. There has been real trep- 
idation about this, and nothing 
brought out te me the value of the 
vote, once won, better than the way 
even the conservative women feared 
to lose it. “There are things we can 
do now we have the vote that will be 
held up for years if we lose it,” was 
the cry. Miss McDowell of the Uni- 
versity Settlement told us how for 
years she had struggled with the prob- 
lem of garbage disposal because of 
the great dumping grounds down be- 
hind the stockyards where she lived, 
that raised the death rate of babies 
over that of any other precinct in 
Chicago. “But nothing happened,” 
she said, “till I went to the mayor at 
last, not as a woman but as a voter. 
Then a commission was at once ap- 
pointed.” It was this way with all 


work with their vote, first to close the 
saloons and now to put recreation 
centres, school gardens, everything 
civic everywhere,—and if the Supreme 
Court had sent down an adverse de- 
cision, they would have lost the weap- 
on that was really putting the new 
power into everybody. It was really 
tense! Then suddenly up in the lobbies 
went papers saying, “The right to vote 
belongs to the women of Ililnois for 
all time.” 

I went into the meeting of the Chi- 
cago Political Equality League at the 
English Tea Rooms. Mrs. Treadwell 
called on one woman to speak. She 
tried to, but broke down. Another 
woman came forward. The strain and 
anxiety had been too great. She, too, 
couldn't speak. In short, everybody 
there realized that in getting the 
vote, the women of Illinois had got a 
real working handle to make things 
go as they had 1.ever gone before. It 
was not theory; it was fact. No- 
body could come close to it and not 
want the vote, too—not only because 
it was just, but because of what you 
could do with it when you got it. It 
could not fail to make a deep impres- 
sion on everybody. 

Another thing that made a great 
impression on me was this. I went to 
carry the Alcohol Education Move- 
ment to the Federated Clubs. There 
were 7,000 women in the hall on the 
day I spoke and suddenly, as I stood 
up before them to inject alcohol edu- 
cation for the first time into that 
Woman's National Assembly, I real- 
ized that I was speaking to voters: 
ten States there had the vote. I was 
not, as usual, talking to indirect in- 
fluence, but to direct influence—to 500 
women, certainly, who had the vote 
and who wanted to do with it, just as 
soon as they could, every clean and 
cleansing thing that they could. It 
was so different talking to women 
voters instead of to women. Every 
stroke seemed to count two—three 


even! 
I saw as I stood before that multi- 
tudinous sea of clean American 


women that the vote is practically 
won, and, as I listened to their ap- 
plause every time I brought out the 
word alcohol, I saw the power for 
good of the vote of women, the in- 
tense desire, not to acquire but to 
cleanse, to get right down and scrub 
at national housekeeping. 

It’s a brave sight to see 10,000 
women ready to clean the Augean 





the women. They had gone right to 


stabies. But I saw them in Chicago! 








AUNT JEMIMY 


ON SUFFRAGE 





By Cally Ryland 


“Is L a anti-suffragis’?” asked Aunt 
Jemimy, smoothing her apron over 
her capacious form, “You bet I is, 
honey. Ise anti de men’s votin’ eve’y 
time. 

“Give de wimmin de right to vote, 
sezzi, Dee’s got jedgmint, en cool 
heads, en dey is peacable-inclined. 
Dey’s used to rulin’ ovuh dee house- 
hol’s. Dey spen’s ninety puh-cent. uv 
all de money dats spend in dese New 
Ninety States. Dee kin enduah pain 
en fatigue dat’d kill a man in less time 
den it takes to tell it; en dee don’ 


nevuh lose dey heads de way men 
does, 
“But de men! Lawsy, chile, dey 


ain’t nothin’ but chillun, en dey ain’t 
fitten fuh nothin’ but to be looked 
arftuh en watched ovuh en taken keer 
uv, Dar ain’t a ma’ied ’oman on uth 
dat dunno dat, en all de single ones 
has gotter larn it ef’n dee wants to git 
along wid de man pop’lation. 

“Naw, ma’am, men ain’t fitten to 
vote, en Ise gwineter tell you hoccum, 

“In de fust place dar place is in de 
armory en de mobilization fiel’, gittin’ 
ready fuh wah. Dar ain’t no way to 
settle no queshton, cordin’ to a man’s 
thinkin’, cep’n tis by fightin’, When 
a man kin give anothuh man a black 
eye or a bloody nose, or th’ow him in 
a wrastlin’ match, or shoot him full 
uv bullets, he thinks he’s done say de 
las’ word dat kin be said on any sub- 
jick. ’ 

“A ‘oman’ll argify twell she loses 


huh bref, en when she sees she’s git- 
tin’ de wuss uv it she’ll take up huh 
sewin’ en g’long home. She don’ feel 
Jat she gotter knock de othuh ’oman’s 
teef down huh th’oat to prove de trufe 
uv what she’s sayin’. 


“Nother reason why Ise *posed to 
men’s votin’ is bekase de minute a 
man steps outer his uniform en sheds 
his brass buttons, he steps outer his 
spere in life en loses all his charm. 

“Eve’ybody knows what a fas’nation 
brass buttons is allus had fuh a ‘oman. 
She’s folluhed em to de ve’y eends uv 
de uth, evuh since Cleopatry run arf- 
tuh July Caesar. Now, I don’t see no 
reason why a man should step outer 
his spere by givin’ up his buttons en 
bullets en drums en fights en wrastlin’ 
matches. Dat’s hoccum I ‘lows dey 
ought not to vote. 

“En nothuh reason is dey is a heap 
too emotional to vote. Look at de 
way dey loses dey heads at a baseball 
game or a football game. Dee jumps 
up en shouts en holluhs en has hyster- 
ics en wants to kill de umpiah en put 
de whole shootin’ match outer commis- 
sion; en dey th’ows dey hats in de air, 
en t’ars off dey coats en colluhs en 
vestisses, en ac’s laik ravin’ distracted 
lunatics. En is you evuh see em ata 
p’litical meetin’? Glory be! ef dey ain’t 
jes laik a cage uv wil’ animals. Dey 
don’ even leave de roof on de house, en 
de man on de platform whar kin holluh 
de loudes’ or tell de mos’ anecdotes is 





de man dat gits dey votes ev’y time. 


a 


WOMEN’S CLUBS _ | 


ENDORSE. VOTES 


(Continued from Page 193) 

gists, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt and Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young. Two speeches will be found 
in another column. It was thought 
by women who had been present at 
other sessions of the Federation that! 
a long and bitter fight was before the 
convention, but they were pleasantly 
disappointed. Five State delegations, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, had been so 
earnest to have the endorsement of 
the General Federation that they offi- 
cially adopted resolutions urging it. 

PracticaHy everything depended on 
the resolutions committee. 





A resolution endorsing woman suf- 
frage was offered at the California 
Biennial, and was promptly referred 
to the resolutions committee. That 
committee refused to permit it to be 
brought before the convention. It was 
found that, under the rules, the reso- 
lutions committee had the power to 
take all initiative from the convention 
itself. 


The members of the resolutions 
committee this year are Mrs. E, G. 
Dennison of San Francisco, chairman; 
Mrs. Frank J. Schuler of Buffalo, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter of Minneapolis, 
Mrs. William B. Young of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Miss Georgia A. Bacon of 
Worcester, and Mrs. Eugene Reilley 
of Charlotte, N. C. Press interviews 
with four of them gave their views: 


Mrs. Frank J. Shuler--I am a suf: 
fragist, and shall stand by every suf- 
frage resolution introduced. There is 
a psychological moment for every- 
thing, and it has arrived for suffrage. 
If the Federation postpones its ac- 
tion on suffrage once more, it is go- 
ing to mean a division in the ranks. 
Too many of the women delegated to 
the convention have been sent from 
suffrage States to permit of any back- 
sliding now. I believe most of the 
members of the resolutions committee 
have seen the handwriting on the wall 
and will endorse suffrage. 

Mrs. Eugene Reilley—Certainly 1 
am in favor of the suffrage resolution. 
As vice-president of the North Caro- 
lina Suffrage Association, and an offf- 
cer of the Southern Association of 
Suffrage Organizations, I could not be 
anything else. The suffrage sentiment 
at the convention is wonderful and 
will undoubtedly win. 

Mrs. E. G. Dennison—California 
women are universally for suffrage, 
and we are all going to stand by the 
State as suffragists. At a meeting 
this afternoon the California women 
voted that they would vote in the con- 
vention, not as irdividuals, but as rep 
resentatives of their State, which has 
thought it right to give the ballot to 
women. 

Mrs. William B. Young—I cannot 
commit myself on the suffrage situa- 
tion. My delegation has not been in- 
structed, and it has not considered the 
matter. I do not wish to advance 
even a personal opinion, because my 
action might be construed as official. 
Individually, I think that every 
woman in the delegation is a suffra- 
gist, but I cannot speak officially. 





The resolution to endorse equal suf- 
frage was introduced by the chair- 
man of the committee, Mrs. Dennison. 
There were seconds from all over the 
house, but Mrs. James Leach of Ken- 
tucky was recognized, and hers was 
the formal second. She read the club 
woman’s creed, printed Ain another 
column. Others wanted to speak, but 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns of Milwaukee 
said: “I do not see why there should 
be any discussion. Eight million 
women are waiting for us. As Mrs. 
Catt said in her address last night, 
the women of the world are waiting 
for our action today.” Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennypacker, President of the Gen 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
put the question. There was “a tor- 
rent of ayes and a murmur of noes.” 
Mrs. Pennypacker declared, “The ayes 
have it.” > 








“Naw, chile, men sutney ain’t fitten 
fuh de gret task uv governin’. Dey 
cyarn govern deysefs, let alone govern 
de country, en dat’s de reason why I 
‘lows dat dat juty had a heap bettuh be 
pufformed by de wimmin folks, whar is 
been used to governin’ men sence Cain 
was a baby.—Richmond News-Leader. 





UPHELD BY 


ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE LAW 


SUPREME COURT 





(Continued from Page 193) 

vote for the following township offi- 
cers: Supervisor, town clerk, assessor, 
collector and highway commissioner, 
and may also participate and vote in 
all annual and special town meetings 
in the township in which such election 
district shall be. 

Sec. 3. Provides for separate bal- 
lots and ballot boxes, and for registra- 
tion, 

The bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of 29 to 15, and the House by a vote 
of 83 to 58. 

Seven Aldermen Affected 

The Supreme Court's decision af- 
fects the status of seven Chicago al- 
dermen. In seven wards the women’s 
votes turned the scale, in each case 
defeating the candidate backed by the 
vicious interests, and electing the 
rman endorsed by the Municipal 
League, All seven seats were con- 
tested, and the cases are now pend- 
ing before the council committee on 
judiciary. The committee has delayed 
action until the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was made. 

The seven men who will now re- 
tain their seats are: 

John N. Kimball, Seventh Ward, In- 
dependent; Rudolph Mulac, Twelfth 
Ward, Republican; Frank H. Ray, 
Thirteenth Ward, Independent Repub- 
lican; A. W. Bellfuss, Fifteenth Ward, 
Republican (father of the movement 
for small parks and _ playgrounds); 
Hugo Krause, Twenty-first Ward, 
Progressive; Oliver IL. Watson, 
Twenty-seventh Ward, Independent. 
and M. J. Dempsey, Twenty-eight 
Ward, Progressive. 

Other probable results of the deci- 
sion of the court are the pressing be- 
fore the board of election commis- 
sioners of the claims of women that 
they are entitled to vote for United 
States senator and for members of 
the county board. The decisions on 
these questions were also held up be- 
cause of the desire to find out whether 
women were to vote at all. Now that 
the principal point at issue has been 
disposed of, the other ones will at- 
tract more attention. 

Will Redistrict City 

Another effect of the suffrage deci- 
sion will appear in the immediate re- 
districting of the city’s voting pre- 
cincts. It has been estimated that 
at least 500 new precincts will be nec- 
essary with the votes resulting from 
woman’s enfranchisement, 

It was apparent after the April 
election that the redistricting would 
be necessary. The work was delayed 
pending the Supreme Court decision, 
and now it will consume all the timie 
until the September primary election. 

“We couldn’t wait for the decision, 
and of late I have had the election 
commissioners’ staff preparing for the 
redistricting,” said Judge John E. 
Owens of the County Court. “We had 
to take the chance, or we would 
never have completed the work in 
time for the primary election. 

Size of Precincts Fixed 
The law directs that precincts shall 


consist of territory containing as near 
400 voters as possible. When the vote 
gets as high as 450 redistricting is 
necessary. With the women voting 
some wards have excess votes in 
every precinct. 


It means the breaking of practically 
every precinct boundary in the city, 
and in the town of Cicero. The num- 
ber of city precincts may run as high 
as 2,000, and it is going to be all we 
can do to get the work done by fall,” 
he added. 


The Supreme Court’s decision also 
means that about 1,000 saloons will 
remain closed. Last April a long list 
of towns went dry because of the 
women’s vote. In almost all of these 
the saloon-keepers contested the re- 
sult of the election, on the ground that 
the woman suffrage law was unconsti- 
tutional. It will be eighteen months 
before another local option election 
can be held in these places. 


The Scown suit, upon which the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court was 
made, was begun in ‘the Superior 
Court in Cook County. William J. 
Scown, as a taxpayer, demanded that 
the election commissioners of Chicago 
be forbidden to incur expense in pro- 
viding facilities for women to vote at 
the February’ primaries, on _ the 
ground that the suffrage act was un- 
constitutional, 


Case Lost, Then Appealed 


The bill was dismissed for want of 
equity by the Superior Court chancel- 
lor, and an appeal was ‘promptly made 
in the Supreme Court, where argu- 
ments were heard and briefs were 
filed. 


‘ 


Counsel for Mr. Scown contended 
that the woman suffrage act in effect 
was an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, and as such had not been prop- 
erly enacted. 

The section of the suffrage act per- 
mitting women to vote “upon all ques- 
tions or propositions submitted to a 
vote of the electors” was attacked as 
a direct violation of the provisions of 
the constitution. 

“The point was also raised that the 
suffrage act in reality amended the 
general election laws, although no ref- 
erence was made in its title .to its 
amendatory effect, as is demanded by 
law. 

Women Employ Counsel 

Counsel for the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association joined with counsel 
for the Chicago election commission- 
ers in defending the law, and contend- 
ed that the provision relating to 
“propositions submitted to a vote of 
the electors” should be construed as 
meaning those propositions not cov- 
ered specifically in the constitution. 
To the general argument against the 
constitutionality of the act the defend- 
ers of the measure replied that Mr. 
Scown's attorneys “sought to reopen 
the entire question of women voting, 
and tura the clock back twenty-two 
years.” 


7 








In Roumania the appeal of Mme. 
Elia Negrutzi to the Court of Cassa- 
tion for the right of women to be bar- 
risters was rejected after two days’ 
discussion. It is said that the judges 
were divided, five for and four against, 
but the opponents declared that such 
a measure ought not to be carried by 
a majority of one; and persuaded one 
of the supporters of equal rights to 
go over to the other side. 





Twenty-eight elevators, serving 7000 
tenants and perhaps 42,000 travelers a 
day In one building is a twentieth 
century’ achievement. These eleva- 
tors of the Woolworth Building in 
New York City run on schedule time, 
varying but a few seconds any day, 
and all through the efficiency of one 
woman, the electric despatcher on the 
second floor. Yet it is sometimes said 
that women are not dependable in 
business. 





Miss Jessamine Whitney, Cornell, 
‘05, government investigator, social 
service worker, and officer in the New 
York College Equal Suffrage League, 
has gone into Georgia as field agent 
for the W. G. Roaul_ tuberculosis 
fund. 





Hundreds of school children 
marched in the Buffalo’ suffrage 
parade, headed by a youngster bear: 
ing the motto: “No child labor! A 


fair chance for every child.” A few 
rods behind, heading the teachers, 
was this query: “Can disenfran- 


chised teachers train citizens?” 





7 For the first time, Delaware has a 
school board made up mostly of wom- 
en. In Dover the other day Mrs. 
Sarah “ooper and Miss May Draper 
were elected. With Miss Jennie Mc- 
Intosh, previously a director, the wom- 
en constitute three members of the 
five. 





A suffrage automobile has been 
added to the housekeeping effects of 
the New York State suffragists, the 
gift of Miss Rosalie Jones. It is a 
fine yellow car, has a mascot in the 
shape of a plucky little Scotch terrior 
named Danny, and a melodious cow- 
bell that is intended to summon the 
residents to the windows and doors 
as the car passes’ on its errand 
through the country carrying speak- 
ers and literature. Across the back 
of the car and on the windshield are 
the words: “Votes for Women—Vic- 





tory in 1915,” 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND PUBLIC POLICIES 


Jane Addams’s Address at the Biennial 


Jane Addams spoke at the Biennial 
on “Women’s Clubs and Public Poli- 
cies.” She said in part: 

“When I recall the first meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held in Chicago in 1892, it 
stands out through two vivid person- 
alities, one of them the president, 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, whom I! 
had known from my college days; the 
other a charming page, Jenny Dow 
Harvey, who attended the ladies sit- 
ting upon the platform in Central 
Music Hall. That building has been 
torn down, and both my friends, the 
president and the page, have died. 
Twenty-two years have elapsed with 
their inevitable changes, and yet this 
meeting so reproduces the other that 
I catch again the purple vision of 
women united in a gigantic quest for 
the essential elements of culture 
which in my shortsightedness I sup- 
posed belonged to the irrevocable sea- 
son of beginnings. The settlements 
were also young in those days, and we 
too anticipated, through a social re- 
grouping and the liberation of ener- 
gies hitherto unused, a notable enrich- 
ment of the pattern of human culture. 

“In that first meeting in Chicago, 
on the eve of the World’s Fair, we 
were made freshly conscious of the 
subtle and impalpable filaments that 
secretly bind our thoughts and moods 
into cosmopolitan relations; we were 
filled with a new happiness analogous 
to the simple joy that comes to little 
children when they are first taught to 
join hands together in ordered play. 

Only the Beginning 

“Twenty-five years ago American 
women were only beginning to recog- 
nize the fundamental difference be- 
twen individual and social, between 
what a child inherits from its parents 
and what he derives from a_ social 
group; what he shares with his blood 
relations and what he has in common 
with the men of his own generation. 

“As housewives, women had taken 
little interest in the life of industry 
and business, because it was their sole 
and only aim to bring together the 
products in order to transmute them 
into a home; so when women first re- 
sponded to social claims, in the same 
spirit they merely selected from the 
methods of educationalists, from the 
foresight of statesmen, what they con- 
sidered needful for the social environ- 

ment of their children, and felt no re- 
sponsibility beyond that of a wise se- 
lection. 

“The earliest clubs were chiefly val- 
uable because they revealed to women 
the use of that great agency, human 

intercourse, and the marvel that the 
solitary joy of individual effort may 
be supplemented by its due social se- 
quence of communication, In the dec- 
ade following the Chicago meeting the 
newly-organized clubs, between them 
all, attempted nothing less than to 
apprehend and to harmonize our com- 
mon spiritual heritage as enshrined in 
poetry, in history, in science, in art, 
in drama, in music, that it might be- 
come a great apparatus for the evoca- 
tion of cultural life. 


Period of Development 


“It is easy to treat lightly this 
period of club development, but cer- 
tainly the constant co-ordination of 
these ever-multiplying specialized 
studies reacted on the life and charac- 
ter of each community more deeply 
and intimately than anything less 
fructifying could. Then women learned 
to study and observe, to make use of 
the accumulated experience of man- 
kind, to follow life through all its be- 
wildering changes, to réjoice in its 
variety and richness, to understand it 
as a vital process. Perhaps nothing 
less universal than those first pro- 
grams could have made the women’s 
clubs conscious of the tendencies 
which mark each age for what it is— 
that summary of its experiences, 
knowledge. and affections found at the 
very root of social existence, which is 
called ‘the trend of the times.’ 

“The early biennial meetings held 
by the federation were gigantic re- 
views, as it were, of the forces en- 
gaged in the struggle to assert the 
strength pnd beauty of human nature 
in the teeth of a material civilization 
whicn inevitably tends to separate art 
from industry, intellectual from social 
life, business from morals. 





“It is always easy for a democracy 
which ivsists upon writing its-own 
program tv shut out imagination, to 
distrust sentiment and to make short 
work of the past. It takes something 
like a united faith and a collective 
energy to insist upon their value and 
to make them operative upon public 
opiniou. Was it the great function of 
the women’s clubs throughout those 
earlier vears to create community of 
feeling and thought about the world 
and tte way it works—what Professor 
James used to call the ‘like-minded- 
ness’ whica is so essential in any ef- 
fort towal concerted action? Cer- 
tainly when the time for action came 
it was found that the soil had been 
prepared in which a sound public 
opinion might be nurtured, and that 
women’s clubs were eagerly ready to 
discuss matters of public policy, one 
after another, as they came before the 
country. 


Themes Become Issues 


“Their name is legicn, but to select 
them with some reference to their his- 
toric order would be to instance the 
kindergarten and domestic science for 
the public schools, prohibition of chi! 
labor, civil service reform, immigra- 
tion, forestry, pure foods, protective 
legislation for women, conservation of 
water and mineral resources, voca- 
tional training, preservation of birds, 
traveling libraries and art galleries, 
the suppression of commercialized 
vice, and many another. And if the 
woman's club oecasionally ran up the 
flag of a new cause for the pure pleas- 
ure of seeing it float in ‘the sunshine 
of sentimentalism,’ little , barm was 
done; in the words of the politician, 
‘it did the country good.’ 

“Many of these subjects remained 
mere themes for discussion for years, 
but society has a curious trick of sud- 
denly regarding as a living issue, vital 
and unappeasable, some old outworn 
theme which has been kicked about 
for years as mere conversational ma- 
terial. The newly moralized issue al- 
most as if by accident suddenly takes 
fire and sets whole communities in 
a blaze, lighting up human relation- 
ships and public duty with new mean- 
ing, and transforms abstract social 
idealism into violent practical de- 
mands, although still entangled with 
the widest human aspiration. When 
that blaze actually starts, when the 
theme is heated, molten as it were 
with human passion and desire, it 
can best be used as a weapon in that 
marvelous kulturkampf in which the 
women's clubs are engaged. 

“When that day of civic ‘emotion 
surged into the focus of attention and 
is now high through the length and 
breadth of the nation, which had for 
its watchword the ‘city beautiful,’ it 
was important that there had been 
municipal art committees, that public 
schools had been supplied with good 
pictures, that trees had been planted 
in barren towns, that club women had 
been instrumental in saving the pali- 
sades on the Hudson River and in es- 
tablishing a national park; it all gave 
reality and background to the move- 
ment. When the new social impera- 
tive entitled ‘Know your duty’ gath- 
ered momentum and won acceptance 
far and wide, so that under its impulse 
and sanctien there is inquiry into the 
facts and tendencies of city life, it 
was again important that women 
everywhere had been taught the value 
of inspecting milk and foods, the need- 
lessness of tuberculosis, the necessity 
for good factory conditions, the possi- 
bilities of garden cities. Women’s 
clubs were prepared for these social 
surveys, whether the maps exhibited 
sewers and water pipes, showed the 
need for organization of the railway 
terminals or demonstrated that be- 
cause of a lack of recreational and cul- 
tural resources young people are led 
astray through sheer vacuity of mind. 
What a difference it made im the dis- 
cussion and understanding of these 
public policies that a million women 
all over the nation were already con- 
versant with them and constantly dis- 
seminating information! 

“Of course it sometimes became the 
business of women’s clubs to demon- 
Strate that knowledge gives power, 
and that emotional impulse May be 
controlled as well as created by the 
possession of an ideal; but it was quite 





within the first decade of the Federa- 


tion that public spirited women dis- 
covered that the cultural outlook ou 
life must not only become as aggres- 
sive as the commercial, if it hopes to 
be effective, but as widespread and as 
deeply rooted in conviction. They 
found that it was necessary to com- 
mand a public opinion not only in the 
city or State in which the reform was 
needed, but throughout the country; 
that any organization less widespread 
than the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with interests less universal, would 
have availed but little. 
For Liberty and Culture 

“Twenty-five years ago the prosper- 
ous American woman was peculiarly 
subjected to the temptations of falling 
into idleness and self-absorption, and 
to her credit be it said that she 
evolved and utilized the woman’s club 
not only as a safeguard to herself but 
made it a tremendous force for demo- 
cratic and beneficent action. 

“The woman’s club movement is but 
one manifestation of that larger effort 
for liberty and culture found in great 
women's souls all over the world. 
Among the pioneers were the women 
who held the famous drawing-rooms 
of the eighteenth century. At first 
they laid great stress on human inter- 
course as the individual’s best means 
of culture, contending that it even 
surpassed books or travel. Later they 
gave as a raison d’etre for even the 
most brilliant salon that people must 
come together in order to reason or to 
exercise justice, and they became enor- 
mously proud of the fact that by the 
end of the century ‘all Europe was 
thrown into a state of agitation if an 
injustice were committed in any cor- 
ner of it.’ Have the woman’s clubs 
also learned to enlarge their definition 
of culture until at last it includes the 
abolition of all social injustices? 

“The clubs of this Federation early 
learned through their philanthropies 
that in loving kindness there is a great 
salvation; _through their study of 
poesy and art, that in beauty there 
is truth; are they not now adding the 
third dictum, that in understanding of 
life lies the path to social progress? 

Three Notable Achievements 

“We are not without proofs that great 
results have been achieved. To illus- 
trate by examples of protective legis- 


‘lation for working women—within 
thirty days during February and 
March of this current year the Su- 


preme Court of Oregon, by a unani- 
mous decision, sustained the minimum 
wage law; the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in an Ohio case, sus- 
tained the fifty-four-hour week, the 
ten-hour day and the six-day week, and 
by the vote of Congress eight hours 
for women workers was established in 
the District of Columbia. = 
Shall We Fear Political Tools? 

“It would be interesting to know the 
number of letters to legislators writ- 
ten by clubwomen, the exact hundreds 
of papers read, and discussions held in 
women’s club meetings, upon the 
themes involved in these three notable 
decisions. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been an important factor in 
creating and disseminating the new 
social sympathy. Shall it hesitate to 
go on with the beneficent work be- 
cause it is afraid to use political tools 
so long monopolized by self-seeking 
men?” 





“IT am glad to report that the bien- 
nial convention endorsed the suffrage 
resolution offered through the Resolu- 
tions Committee with the wildest en- 
thusiasm,” writes Margaret B. Do- 
byne, head of the press department of 
the Illinois E. S. A. “The magnificent 
speech of Mrs. Catt came at the psy- 
chological moment, and the splendid 
work of the State delegations in send- 
ing suffrage resolutions to the com- 
mittee seemed to combine in crystal- 
lizing suffrage sentiment and made the 
vote upon the resolution almost unan- 
imous. Every one feels that this will 
have the greatest influence on the 
movement throughout the country.” 





At the recent school election in 
White Plains, N. Y.,‘the women cast 
one half of all the votes. 





The Congressional Union is plan- 
ning a series of big suffrage meet- 
ings to be held at the principal. sum- 





mer resorts, 








SHE IS GLAD TO 
GET BACK HOME 


Dr. Shaw Tells Funny Story 


About Her Visit to Algiers— 
Will Soon Go West 








Dr. Anna H. Shaw has got home 
from Europe. To a reporter of the 
Philadelphia Press she told an amus- 
ing incident that happened to her in 
Algiers. 

“While riding about the city on a 
sight-seeing tour, a street urchin 
leaped on a car and tried to sell us 
some souvenir post cards,” she said. 
“T turned, and as soon as he saw me 
he cried out, ‘Me know you, me know 
you, me know you, Mith Shaw, parade, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Votes for 
Women banner carrier, leader. Won't 
you buy a picture card?’ Well, before 
we got back to the hotel every news- 
boy in Algiers had seen me in the 
Fifth Avenue parade, it seemed.” 

Dr. Shaw reported that her ankle, 
which was injured before she went 
abroad, is doing finely. “It’s a good 
old leg,” she added. “I can .walk two 
miles on it now.” 

“Rome and Italy are beautiful,” said 
Dr. Shaw, “but it is good to get home 
again. I shall be glad to keep quiet 
till I start on my Western trip on 
Aug. 1.” 


MONTANA WOMEN 
WANT BALLOTS 


State Federation Has Twenty 
Suffrage Speakers and Major- 
ity of Delegates in Favor 





The Montana State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the State Confer- 
ence of Woman Suffragists met re- 
cently at Lewistown. The suffrage 
convention preceded the Federation 
meetings, but on the Federation pro- 
gram were more than twenty well- 
known  suffragists. In addition, a 
“count of noses” showed a majority 
of delegates present in favor of votes 
for women, 

Mrs. Tyler Thompson, the president 
of the State Federation, is an ardent 
suffragist. Miss Jane Thompson, the 
national field secretary, spoke at the 
street meetings each night. Mrs. 
Stratton of Glasgow and _ popular 
State leaders also aroused much en- 
thusiasm. Activity in social service 
is the chord sounding now throughout 
Montana. Many girls and young 
matrons are ardent supporters of the 
cause. 


WORLD’S VOTERS 
TO MEET IN 1915 


International Congress of Wom- 
en Voters to Be Held in San 
Francisco 





An International Convention of 
Women Voters is called to meet in 
San Francisco next year. At a large 


meeting lately held in Portland, Ore., 
the following resolution was passed, 
and signed by Governor Oswald West, 
Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Honorary 
President, and Mrs, Viola M. Coe, 
State President. 

“Resolved, That the National Coun- 
cil of Women Voters of Oregon, in 
convention assembled, send greetings 
and good cheer to the women voters 
of Washington and every suffrage 
State through our national president, 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, with the 
hope of meeting you face to face at 
our great national and internationa! 
convention to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, July 8, 9 and 10, 1915.” 

Resolutions were also passed urg- 
ing the passage of the Bristow-Mon- 
dell amendment in Congress, and op- 
posing the candidacy of George Tur- 
ner for the U. S. Senate. 

Finds Much Enthusiasm 

Mrs. DeVoe was one of the principal 
speakers at the convention, and was 
much pleased with the enthusiasm she 
found in Oregon. 

The following are the colors of the 
suffrage States: 

Vyoming, purple; Colorado, 
blue; Utah, crimson; Idaho, silver; 
Washington, green; California, gold; 
Oregon, rose; Arizona, russet brown; 
Kansas, yellow; Alaska, white, and 
Illinois, deep blue. 


royal 





A children’s division headed by the 
Blue Birds was a pretty feature of 
the suffrage parade in Buffalo. 





BARS ARE DOWN 
FOR WOMEN TOO 


Congressional Union Exults that 
Subjects Outside Set Program 
Will Be Taken Up 








When the Rules Committee of the 
U. S. House of Representatives met on 
June 10 to discuss the special rule to 
make a group of conservation bills 
privileged, the Congressional Union 
made a concerted attempt to have the 
Mondell Rule reported at the same 
time. The friends of the Hobson pro- 
hibition amendment were urging con- 
sideration of a special rule for their 
measure also. 

It will be remembered that when 
the work on the Rules Committee was 
begun, immediately following the 
Democratic caucus of a few weeks 
ago, all the Democratic members of 
the Rules Committee stoutly main- 
tained to the various deputations of 
suffragists who waited upon them that 
nothing could or would be brought up 
at this session of Congress except the 
trust legislation and the appropriation 
bills, unless they were ordered to do 


so by the Democratic caucus, ~The 
suffragists were not dismayed. Rep- 
resentative Mondell immediately In- 


troduced a special rule for the suffrage 
bill. There has been no caucus. There- 
fore, it is interesting to note the 
authors of the resolutions providing 
special rules for the conservation bills 
and the prohibition bill. Representa- 
tive Foster of Illinois is the author of 
the conservation resolution, and Rep- 
resentative Cantrill of Kentucky stood 
sponsor for the prohibition resolution. 
Both Mr. Foster and Mr. Cantrill are 
Democratic members of the Rules 
Committee itself. 

There was a general demand among 
the members of Congress for the con- 
servation bills, which include provi- 
sions for leasing coal lands in Alaska, 
mining of radium, the development of 
water power on public lands, and a 
commission to codify and suggest 
amendments to the general mining 
laws. Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania and 
Mr. Merritt of New York were absent, 
but the nine other members of the 
Rules Committee reported out these 
measures promptly. Mr. Cantrill, 
being a member of the Committee, 
urged his own resolution. After a 
second session lasting until 5.30 P. M., 
it was voted, five to four, to put off 
consideration of the prohibition rule 
until July 1. Mr. Mondell went to the 
door of the Rules Committee and laid 
the suffrage question before the chair- 
man personally. There was no vote 
taken upon it, however. 

Mr. Henry left that same evening 
for Texas, to be gone a couple of 
weeks. He will return to find the ef- 
forts of the Union redoubled in view 
of the excellent precedent established 
in the reporting of the special rule for 
the conservation bills. The changed 
attitude of Mr. Henry, when, speak- 
ing to the West Virginia delegation 
last week, he stated that the bill would 
be reported, showed the Union that 
the changes on the caucus had been 
rung for the last time, and that the 
Rules Committee were intending to 
report other rules. Suffragists now 
have every reason to hope for a vote 
in the House at this session of Con- 
The meeting of the Rules 
Committee on July 1 must in all fair- 
ness make this possible. 


INDIANA WOMEN 
SOON TO VOTE 


gress. 





Lieutenant-Governor O’Neil Pre- 
dicts Success of Suffrage and 
Urges Endorsement 

In his Commencement address at 

the Terre Haute Conservatory of Mu- 

sic, Lieut.-Gov. W. T. O’Neil surprised 
the large audience by predicting the 
success of the suffrage movement in 

Indiana and by the further statement 

that the enfranchisement of women 

should be endorsed. 

“T will venture the prediction,” he 
said, “th:t the day is not far distant 
when the women of our State will be 
enfranchised, and I am unable to see 
any reaso for alarm in it. On moral 
questions, woman’s vote always will 
be cast for the right.” 





The New York Sun is giving a great 
deal of space to woman suffrage, and 
has lately had some valuable articles 
on the subject. 
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ILLINOIS STAYS ON MAP 

Last week was a jubilee week for the suffragists. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the hearts of lovers of justice were made 
glad by the news that the Illinois Supreme Court had upheld the 
The decision was 
announced just after woman suffrage had been endorsed over- 
Clubs at its 
and the double victory be 


constitutionality of the woman suffrage law. 
Whelmingly by the General Federation of Women's 
treat Biennial tieeting in Chicago; 
came the subject of one common rejoicing 

Ever since the passage of the Illinois suffrage bill last June, 
there has been deep anxiety as to what view the State Supreme 
because we doubted that it really 
have been 
known to make rulings against equal suffrage in defiance of law 
The Supreme Court of Washington Territory did 
pressure from the 
were 


Court would take of it-—not 


was constitutional, but because Supreme Courts 


and justice. 
this on two noteworthy occasions, under 


vicious interests; and the vicious interests of Illinois 


known to be bringing every possible influence to bear upon the 
Supreme Court of that State to have the law annulled.  I[linois 
is the most influential State that has yet granted votes to wom 
shall not have to take 


White State 


en, and it is Cause for great joy that we 


the biggest star trom the suffrage flag, or the only 
east of the Mississippi from the suffrage map 
Congratulations will now be showered upon Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, who drew the bill; upon Mrs. Ella S. Stewart 
and all the other good workers who, with her and Mrs. MeCul- 
Joch, built up suffrage sentiment in Illinois during the long years 
of hard labor preceding the victory; and upon the four women 
who finally steered the bill through the Legislature with con- 
skill, and- political ability Sherman M. 
300th, Mrs. Antoinette Funk, Mrs, Grace Wilbur Trout and Mrs, 


Medill McCormick. b. 8. &. 


summate tact Mrs 


ON PUBLIC POLICY GROUNDS 

‘ols long 
Rumor said that the justices were divided’on the ques- 
There were 


The decision of the Illinois Supreme Court has been 
delayed. 
tion, and were fighting tiercely among themselves. 
varying reports as to how they stood. More than a month ago 
it Was said that they had decided adversely, four to three, and a 
bulletin to that effect was actually posted on the board of trade. 
On that occasion the Chicago Record-Herald said: 

“In spite of the rumors that are being circulated the pre- 
vailing opinion still is that the court ultimately will uphold the 
suffrage act. It is believed that when a decision doés come the 
technical objections to the act will be aside on the 
grounds of public policy, which have been considered as suffi- 
cient in other cases by the Illinois Supreme Court.” 

Some days before the decision was actually handed down, 
the news leaked out that the verdict would be favorable. The 
Chicago Daily News said on June 4: 

“Woman suffrage is safe. Politicians say they are convinced 
of this, though many of them dislike it. They are also agreed 
that the Supreme Court will hand down a decision in the case 
about June 16. The politicians predict a favorable decision, 
rather from a publie sentiment or policy view than from the law 
in the case. 

“Reports from Springfield are that the court stands five to 
two in favor of the limited suffrage act. There was not a politi- 
cian of uny importance in Chicago to be found today who was 
not ready to believe the report from the State capital. They fig- 
ured the five judges who favor upholding the suffrage question 
are the five whose terms will expire in June, 1915, and who wil! 
then have to go before the people for re-election.” 

“Going before the people” in this case means going before 
the men, since women cannot vote for judges. 

As it actually turned out, four of the five judges who will 
come up for re-election next year upheld the constitutionality of 
the law. If their decision was influenced by public opinion, as 
the Chicago papers intimate, and rendered partly ‘on 


swept 


was 


grounds of public policy,” this is strong testimony to the public 
belief that equal suffrage has worked well. 


A. S. B. 





When equal suffrage is an accomplished fact, it soon be- 
comes popular. The men are pleased and proud of themselves 
for having given equal rights to their mothers, daughters and 
wives. The Chicago Public described vividly the change that 
came over public sentiment after the first election day. It 
said: 

“Chicago women have voted. They elected no women alder- 
men; they accomplished no other wonders; the ‘solid woman 
vote’—with thankfulness be it reported—dissolved into thin air 
and three parties. But the day is memorable for all time to the 
women and their city. In Chicago we know this. In Denver 
and Los Angeles they believe it. To New York and Boston 
and New Orleans and all the uninitiated others it is very hard 
to explain. 

Men and Women Become “Famous Companions” 

“That first vote Was an emotional experience, a joyous and 
solemn ceremony which men and women both went through 
and neither will ever forget. The celebration itself was pre- 
ceded by a more or less stormy novitiate. The women insisted 
on knowing all about bond issues, aldermen, subways and even 
municipal court acts. They asked the men everything, every- 
where. Then they rehearsed all the answers to one another, 
and discovered sundry veteran little mistakes to report. And 
naturally, after all this helpful matching of wits, the men and 
women by election day morning were famous companions. They 
walked briskly in couples to the polls; they laughed light-heart- 
edly together, and voted separately, and came away wondering 
what had made all the difficulty for the last few thousand years. 
One husband and wife celebrated thus their golden wedding. 
Many of the home-keeping Women waited, as they had been re- 
quested by their leaders, until mid-forenoon, then walked over 
in the natural dignity of marketing-time to decide whether their 
city should spend the money it hadn't got, and who should be 
neighborhood spokesman for a couple of years.” 

The same effect followed in California, and everywhere else. 

It would be instructive to reflect upon what elements of 
the population rejoice over the Supreme Court’s decision, and 
what elements regret it! A. 6. B. 


A GREAT TRIUMPH 


The endorsement of woman suffrage by the General Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs is really a great event. It is especially 
significant in view of the fact that the General Federation is the 
largest organization of women in this country working for im- 
proved legislaton; and the resolution passed by the more than 
2,000 delegates at Chicago shows that the Federation's leading 
and most representative women are fully convinced that women 
ought to vote. 

Belief in equal suffrage is growing all over the country; but 
at the successive Biennials of the General Federation it has 
been possible to watch its rise as in a barometer. In the early 
days, when the clubs were few and timid, and were devoted 
mainly to literature and self-culture, all mention of suffrage was 
forbidden. As the clubs began to broaden their scope, branch- 
ing out from Shakespeare and Browning to social. service and 
efforts for the publie good, the members broadened their own 
minds as well, and the number of suffragists constantly grew. 
The more the women worked for improved legislation, the more 
they came to want to vote. The subject began to be mentioned 
at the Biennials, and to be greeted with warm applause. State 
after State gave women the ballot, and the delegates from those 
States told at the Biennials what a help they had found it. Club 
after club abolished its taboo on suffrage; State after State ad 
mitted suffrage clubs to membership in the Federation. Finally 
one State Federation after another came out boldly for the prin- 
ciple, and the pressure became strong upon the General Fed 
eration to do likewise. 

For a long time the official board resisted this pressure. It 
was not because they were opposed to votes for women; the 
majority of the officers have long been suffragists, and among 
the delegates suffrage sentiment has been so general that it has 
been commonly said for years that no anti-suffragist could ever 
be elected president. But most of the officers objected to hav- 
ing the General Federation endorse woman suffrage because 
they sincerely feared that it would injure the Federation’s use- 
fulness—would keep some of the more timid and conservative 
clubs from joining it—just the ones that most needed its help— 
and would perhaps even drive some that had already joined to 
withdraw. Prophecies that it would “split the Federation’ were 
freely made by the more bigoted antis. Even two years ago 
these considerations still had so much weight that at the Cali- 
fornia Biennial the officers maneuvered successfully to keep 
the question of endorsement from being brought squarely before 
the convention, But the opposition expressed was almost wholly 
on the ground of expediency. Hardly a word was uttered against 
the principle. 

The advance of the suffrage movement during the past two 
years has been phenomenal; and when the delegates to this 
Biennial gathered in Chicago, equal suffrage overshadowed all 
other questions. It soon became clear that endorsement was a 
foregone conclusion. We have every reason to rejoice both in 
the squareness of the resolution and in the overwhelming ma- 
jority by which it was carried. The opposition was in a hope- 
less minority, and did not even put up a fight on the floor of the 
convention. 

The circumstances were in mahy ways propitious. The 
meeting was held in Chicago, where 168,000 women lately voted, 
and voted so well as to refute all objections, The delegates had 
heard the honored voiee of Jane Addams speak of women’s duty 
to use the ballot asa tool to bring about much-needed improve- 
They had listened to the dignified and impressive ad- 





ments. 


dress of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who better than anyone else | 


could show them the world Wide scope and importance of the 
equal rights movement. But, over and above all, the time was 
ripe. As Victor Hugo well says, nothing can stand against “the 
‘dea whose time has come.” 

In Bulwer Lytton’s tale, “A Strange Story,” a magician 
seeks to make himself immortal. Boiling his cauldron at mid- 
night on a wild tableland, in a circle guarded by magic lamps, 
he prepares to brew the Elixir of Life out of many strange in- 
gredients, gathered from near and far. But the earth is weary 
of his crimes; the invisible powers are leagued against him. 
Clouds gather, thunder sounds, threatening portents thicken out- 
side his magic circle; the oil fails; two of the charmed lamps 





go out, and into the gap between there suddenly strides a giant 


Foot. The form is hidden in smoke. The magician works on 
desperately, but the lamps die one by one, the Foot advances, 
and he is trampled down and left dying by the side of his over- 
turned cauldron, the seattered Blixir serving only to brighten the 
grass and flowers. The complete crushing of the opposition at 
Chicago recalls the irresistible advance of that giant Foot when 
the fated hour has struck. The prejudice against equa) suffrage, 
vainly seeking to lengthen its evil life with all manner of 
strange inventions gathered from every. quarter, is doomed to 
be trampled down, and its witch-broth of slanders overthrown 
and spilled, serving only to brighten the turf under the feet of 
those who come after. What happened at the Biennial merely 
foreshadows What is bound to happen in Congress and every- 
where else, before Many years are over. A. 8S. B. 


WOMEN ON HEALTH BOARDS 


A funny embroglio has arisen in Nutley, N. J., owing to the 
extreme views of certain anti-suffragists there. Last week Miss 
Annie L.*Van Winkle was chosen a member of the Board of 
Health. Thereupon, according to the press reports, three of the 
four men on the board declared that they would resign rather 
than serve with a woman. 

Such objections were common years ago. Today they seem 
rather an anachronism. Women have done such good service 
on many public boards that they have largely disarmed preju- 
dice. 

One choleric old gentleman in England declared that he 
would resign from a local Board of Poor Law Guardians if a 
woman were placed on the board, because, he said, no woman 
could understand accounts. But a woman was elected, and he 
had to submit, At the first board meeting that she attended, 
the accounts were rendered, as usual, and the lady's attention 
was attracted by an item of £5—about $25—which was set down 
as the price of a soup tureen bought for the paupers. The sum 
seemed to her excessive. She looked into the accounts, and un- 
earthed a whole series of frauds, The board was being system- 
atically overcharged for all the housekeeping supplies. When 
these facts were brought out, the choleric old gentleman said, 
with disgust, “How can you expect me to understand all these 
little domestic details?” The lady answered quietly: “I don’t 
expect you to understand them. But, since you do not, isn’t it 
well that there should be somebody on the board who does?” 

A distinguished Boston physician has said that there ought 
to be at least one Woman on every board of health to attend to 
the small details which men areapt to overlook, yet which are 
of real importance to the health of any community. 

The first woman to serve on a State Board of Health, so far 
as known, is Mrs. R. C. McCredie of Washington. She was ap-° 
pointed by Gov. Hay, and has the warm approval of his succes- 
sor, Goy. Lister. The Health Commissioner and her colleagues 
on the board speak very highly of her work. 

Those three anti-suffragists in Nutley need to rub their 
eyes and wake up to the fact that they ave living in the twenti 
eth century. A. 8. B 


MONTANA’S TURN NOW 


tov. Stewart of Montana has telegraphed to President Wil- 
son asking him to send federal troops to quell the labor dis- 
turbances among the miners there. Governors of other States 
have taken like action in the past. But when the Governor of 
Montana or Nevada does it, no one suggests that it shows the 
inability of a State where men vote to keep order within its bor- 
ders. It is only when the trouble happens in a suffrage State 
that this inference is drawn. A. 8. B 


THEY CROP OUT EVERYWHERE 
labor troubles arise in Russia under autocracy, in England 
and Italy under constitutional monarchy, in Montana, Michigan, 
West Virginia and all the other States, under male suffrage, and 
in Colorado under equal suffrage, and soldiers are often called in 
to supress them; but this does not prove that one system of suf- 
trage is no better conan another, It proves that no matter what 
the form of the political government may be, economic troubles 
will continue until the economic causes underlying them are re- 
moved. A. 8. B. 


THE SHAFROTH AMENDMENT 


The Woman's Journal this week publishes some further 
correspondence on the Shafroth amendment, pro and con. Most 
of the objections made to it this week are the same that have 
already been urged and answered in these columns. But one is 
entirely new. A friend in Connecticut suggests that, if adopted, 
the Shafroth amendment would open the. way to an endless 
series of referendums for the repeal of woman suffrage in the 
enfranchised States. 

This is the most baseless of fears. It is perfectly true that 
in all the enfranchised States the vicious interests would be 
glad to repeal woman suffrage. But it is a great piece of work 
to get the signatures of eight per cent. of the voters to an initia- 
tive petition—a fact upon which former critics of the Shafroth 
amendment have laid much stress. The vicious interests are 
too shrewd to put a lot of time and money into an attempt which 
would have no chance of success, and which would only furnish 
an overwhelming argument for the other side. A number of 
the suffrage States have the initiative and referendum already, 
but only one attempt was ever made to invoke it against woman 
suffrage. That was in California, and its total failure has ever 
since been one of our most effective arguments. 

















“In San Francisco a friend of mine told me that women’s 





votes had made no change in public affairs,” said Rabbi Stephen 
|S. Wise in an address at New Milford, Conn,, the other day. “1 
, felt shocked, and asked for more information, and finally my 
friend said that there had been no material change, except that 
the schools had been improved, new playgrounds had been es- 
tablished, more parks opened, the streets kept cleaner, many 
saloons and brothels closed, and a few other little changes like 
that made; otherwise it had not made much difference. For 
" such things as these, New York needs votes for women more 
' urgently than women need votes.” 





To us it is not a question of equal rights, but of equal needs. 
We need the ballot to improve our conditions of labor.—Agnes 
Nestor, president Chicago Women’s Trade Union League, 
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WORLD PROGRESS OF WOMEN 


At the Biennial, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said in part: 





“Marvelous have been many of the developments of the 
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~ HOW ENDORSEMENT CAME 


The “inside story” of how the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs endorsed woman suffrage was given by Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, president of the Illinois E. 8S. A., after all was 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Now that equal suffrage has been endorsed by the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, it is very important that its mem- 
bers become well versed in the principles and proofs of equal 





history of the uprising of woman, and yet the great mass Of|over, She said, as reported in the Chicago Examiner of June 14: | suffrage. It is, therefore, very desirable that the Woman's Jour- 


,women today are seemingly immovable. Wherever there has 
been progress at all in the world, there has been a woman who 
has seen a Vision. 

Foe Not Man but Tradition 

“Women are not in rebellion against men. They are in re- 
bellion against worn-out traditions, and against superstitious 
relics of bygone ages, It is a battle between the men and wom- 
en who have seen the vision and those who have not. 

Movement Is World-Wide 

* “It is a marvelous thing to see how this movement has come 
up among all people. Usually movements are confined to one 
people, but the woman movement is world-wide. Before there 
were steamships and telegraphs and railroads, two wonderful 
women were born, one an American prophetess, Susan B. An- 
thony, the other a Persian woman. One was born in the Chris- 
tian west, the other in the heathen east. One came from among 
a people who had made their boast of being the most generous 
to thelr women in the world. The other arose in the world’s 
most conservative country. 

Persia Had Woman Reformer 

“The Persian woman was of a noble family. In early youth 
there came to her a vision which made her arise, burst through 
the throng of traditions which had bound her, and go out with 
a message of freedom, to take off the veil from the face of the 
women in Persia. 

“She spoke to the people, and the mob went away saying 
there was much truth in what she said, The priests sought to 
confuse her. She knew her Koran better than they. But in the 
fateful year 1848, while still in her youth, beauty and strength, 
she was struck down by an assassin in order that the movement 
for women might come to an end. 

India and China Had Women Leaders 

“The vision did not come to Susan B. Anthony until three 
years later, but when it came she followed it, and the vision 
was the same as that which had come to the Persian woman. 
In India, soon after, there arose a new sect founded upon the 
equality of the rights of women and of men—the leaven which 
is bound to leaven ‘the whole lump of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

“A little later, in a country which had closed her doors to 
the outer world, there arose a woman who seated herself on the 
throne. There never was then a more marvelous woman than the 
Empress of China, notwithstanding her lack of many ideals of 
ours. It was God’s way, because she was an empress and what 
she said went to the remotest parts of China, through her to 
give rise to the unhappy republic. 

“When the republic was established, it was women equally 
with men who were elected to the assembly, Those men and 
women are now refugees, but in their breasts is planted a vision 
which will compel them to arise. 

“How can you account for this marvelous uprising on the 
same dates in different parts of the world? 

“I do not think that we of the western world have any right 
io claim the woman movement as our own. It is a world move- 
ment. No race and no nation can rise higher than its mother- 
hood. There had come a time when greater things were to be 
accomplished by the human race, and the women must be freed 
from their shackles. In Persia the spirit of that woman of one 
hundred years ago has never been forgotten. 

Question of Duty, Not Right 

“Because of the industrial and social conditions effecting 
women, whole races have failed in time past in action. It is 
no longer a question of right for women to have a vote; it is 
the question of duty, duty of motherhood, to take care of the 
race, 

Broader Patriotism Needed 

“Women need to be lifted out of that concept of patriotism 
which has meant giving one’s life and one’s property to one’s 
country, singing the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ and waving ‘Old 
Glory,’ and that alone, The woman's cause is building the 
country over, that ‘Old Glory’ may worthily wave. 

Fears Always Groundless 

“Everywhere men have seemed to think that if women 
‘broke loose’ home would come to an end. When each new right 
is established, the world says, ‘It did not destroy women this 
time, but give them a little more time.’ Colorado women have 
voted for 22 years, and they are not destroyed yet. In the far 
east it is precisely the same thing for which they are fighting, 
and our: effort for these women is the duty we owe to those 
across the sea as well. : 

Handwriting Is on Wall 

“Already on the wall is the handwriting clear that the ‘Votes 
for women’ time is coming. Even our bitterest opponents admit 
that. The writing has been plainer of late, and there is no one 
who failed to read it when suffrage for Illinois was flashed 
around the world. To the query ‘Why make haste?’ I say that 
there are some of us who refuse to sit by idly while some wom- 
en endure wrongs, because of the conditions of the labor mar- 
ket, unlucky training and smaller and smaller wages. Law- 
making organizations are attempting to make laws to right 
their wrongs. They do not understand woman and her needs. 
Women must learn to take a hand in the making of their own 
laws.” 


TWO KINDS OF PELTING 


Even in Wall Street, the very stronghold of conservatism, 
the equal suffrage movement is making its way. About two 
years ago, when an open-air meeting was held there by the suf- 
fragists, the women were pelted with lemons, wet sponges and 
rolls of ticker tape, and paper bags full of water. The other 
day they tried it again, and they were pelted with silver money, 
which their hearers threw into their automobile. Verily, the 
world moves! A. S. B. 








On account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, the Woman’s Jour- terest in falsehood, can resist the determined conviction of a 


nal goes to press this week on Tuesday instead of Wednesday 
June 17 being a local holiday. 
have to wait till next week. 


Some late news therefore will through good report and ill report, and at last the great -world | 
of half-believers comes around to you.—James Freeman Clarke 


“The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association realized that this 
was the psychological time to secure the endorsement of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. So, when Mrs. Penny- 
backer came to town, I went right to her and sounded her out. 
We did not know how she stood, and we were just a little afraid. 
To my great delight I found her ardently in favor of the endorse- 
ment, 
“Then came the question of how it should be done. 

Mrs, Pennybacker Helped 
“Mrs. Pennybacker took this problem in hand. Her first 
action was to appoint a committee to confer with me. She ap- 
pointed the following three members of the board of directors 
to serve on this committee: Mrs, William E, Andrews of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Eugene Reilly of North Carolina, and Mrs. L. 
L. Blankenburg of Philadelphia. -To these three women was 
intrusted the entire campaign. 

“They came and conferred with me. We decided on the 
sort of resolution we wanted from the General Federation. The 
final draft was exactly what the women of Illinois have desired. 

Heads of Most States Favorable 

“Then, when we had the resolution, the question was how 
best could we bring it before the convention, Our secret com- 
mittee met every day—many times every day. We conferred 
with the heads of State delegations and sounded them out. We 
found most of them favorable. Of course, there was much op- 
position. 

“Finally we decided to let the question come forth naturally 
and beautifully through the political science division of the 
Board of Education. We decided that would be the best way— 
no one would be startled. We did not wish to arouse antagon- 
ism. So that was the way it was done. 

States Pave the Way 

“Meanwhile the various State delegations were paving the 
way with their endorsements. The whole thing was working 
beautifully. The members of our committee were tireless. They 
were wonderful. At first Mrs. Andrews was a trifle lukewarm. 
Later she became invaluable. 

Southern Woman Chosen to Speak 

“The final thing was the selection of those who should 
speak in favor of the resolution when it was reported to the con- 
vention by the chairman of the committee on resolutions. Mrs. 
James A. Leech of Louisville was chosen because she was a 
woman of the South, where we expected opposition. Through 
the hall others were-seated in readiness for an outbreak of the 
antis. I left my delegation and went down in front. 

Saw the Fight Was Won 

“After Mrs. Leech had spoken Mrs, Pennybacker gave me 
a signal. I shook my head. I realized the victory was ours, and 
I did not care to talk if talking was unnecessary: 

Endorsed by All Sections 

“T rejoice that suffrage has been endorsed—not by the wom- 
en of the North, of the South, of the East, or of the West, but 
by all the women of the country united to grasp the truth—The 
truth that will make us free.” 


HALF LOAF REJECTED 


Mrs. Humphry Ward lately declared that she thought wom- 
en ought to take part in electing the local Parliaments of Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, but that ruin and devastation would 
follow if they were allowed to help elect the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, She suggested that the suffragists and antis might make 
a “settlement by consent,” upon the basis of this half loaf. 

This proposal did not please either side, Lord Curzon, as 
president of the National League Opposed to Women’s Suffrage, 
publishes a vote by its executive committee, affirming that they 
“consider that the discussion of the franchise for possible Fed- 
eral Parliaments is at present both premature and academic.” 

On the other hand, Mrs, Millicent Garrett Fawcett, presi- 
dent of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
writes: 

“Mrs. Humphry Ward's proposal, when stripped of orna- 
mental accessories, amounts to this:—If the suffrage organiza- 
tions will abandon their main object and purpose, she, on her 
part, will personally (she cannot speak for the N. L. O. W. 8S.) 
abstain from opposing the granting of the suffrage to women in 
local Parliaments, if such should at some future time be estab- 
lished. P 
“May I venture to suggest that she should try the effect of 
a similar proposal on the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Clifford, 
and other leaders of Christian churches, and assure them that 
if they will, as churches, abandon and renounce Christianity, 
she will promise henceforth personally to abstain from publish- 
ing any more Robert Elsmeres. I fancy they would say: ‘You 
go on with your Robert Elsmeres, and we will go on with our 
Christianity.’ ” 


FASHION NOTES: PAST AND 
PRESENT 


1880—Anti-suffrage arguments are being worn long, calm and 
flowing this year, with the dominant note that of women’s 
intellectual inferiority. 

1890—Violence is very evident in this season’s fashions, and our 
more conservative thinkers are saying that woman suf- 
frage threatens the home, the Church and the Republic. 

1900—A complete change of style has taken place. Everything 
.is being worn a l’aristocrate, with the repeated assertion 











nal be brought to the attention of as many as possible of the 
million and a half members at an early date. To this end we 
wish to advertise the Woman’s Journal in the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs Magazine. The advertisement ought to 
be printed in the July number, Will those who are interested 
in this particular phase of propaganda work send contributions 
for this purpose?- We need $5 at once. The advertisement 
ought to be continued for a year or six months. If $200 can 
be put at our disposal fer advertising and to allow us to mail 
sample copies of the Woman's Journal to selected lists of wom- 
en's club members, it will mean much to the cause in the vari- 
ous States. A. EF. R. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


Mrs. Arthur Hunter of the New Jersey Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation wants suffragists to realize that now is the most im- 
portant time in suffrage work, and that never again will there 
be such rich opportunities to accomplish good. She writes: 
“Please call attention to the fact that every eonvert made now 
equals many made a year from now, just as one year age each 
single person converted was many times more valuable for the 
cause than one corverted today. For, as each person becomes 
a convert, he or she becomes a new center for propaganda work. 
It is not possible to estimate in numbers the converts that 
radiate from each person that becomes a 
dividual is so humble but he has oihers who are influenced by 
his opinions—and the votes of the humblest are going to coint 
equally with those of the mighty in the next election and in 
1915. My point is to spur suffragists to work hard this year, 
now! They ought not to think that they can make up by extra 
work just before election, If they wait till then, each- convert 
will count only one.” ' A. BE. R. 


NEVADA’S LUCK 


The workers in Nevada have come in for a piece of good 
luck. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page of Massachusetts has a genius 
for making suffragists do something to prove their loyalty to the 
cause, At every meeting she urges the members of her league 
in Brookline to do certain definite pieces of work, and such is 
their faith in her that they almost invariably do what she asks 
Among other things, she has asked them to help her collect 
money to send the Woman's Jeurnal to Nevada during the re 
mainder of the campaign. This week she has put 
together and brought it to the Journal office. 
names and addresses of people in Nevada, and 
which to pay for them 
in sums of twenty-five cents, and that it 








the money 
There were 139 
checks with 
Mrs, Page says she collected the money 
Was easy and “fun,” 
Mrs. Page is one who takes great pleasure in her suffrage work. 
A. E. R. 


PARADE HARVEST 


When the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association was 
getting pledges for its parade of May 2, it took the opportunity 
to kill as many birds with one stone as possible. 





To this end 
it sent out blanks offering men and women a chance to sign fer 
the parade, and at the same time to tell what they would do to 
help the suffrage cause to victory in 1915 in the old Bay State. 
People were asked to read the list of things they might do, and 
to check those which they chose to do in particular, and then to 
send the list to the State Headquarters. 
coming in ever since, and this week the Woman's Journal reaped 
the benefit. For, along with other kinds of work, the reader of 
the list was asked to get subscriptions to the Journal. 


The .lists have been 


The re 
sult is a fine harvest of names and addresses of suffragists who 


have pledged themselves to get subscriptions to the suffrage 


paper as their way of helping toward victory in 1915. This is 
an excellent example for all States to follow. It is the kind of 
work that reaps a double harvest. A. E.R 


SUMMER PICTURES 


Will the readers of the Woman's Journal keep a sharp look 
out during the next three months for good summer pictures for 
use in this paper? Every summer there are innumerable piz 
turesque activities that may be caught by the 
brought to the attention of the whole country, which is con 
stantly looking for new methods of propaganda. Please send 
clear photographs, plainly marked with the name of the picture, 
and the name and address ot 
whether the photograph is to be 
muneration is expected. 


camera and 


the sender. Also please state 
whether re- 
Any interesting tale or description to 


accompany the picture will he welcomed, A. FE. R 


NO MORE “SOLID SOUTH” 


One reason why the suffrage resolution went through with 


returned, and 


so much ease at the Biennial is that there is no longer a “solid 
South” against it. During the last two years, the suffrage move 
ment at the South has mode more progress than in the previous 
twenty. Some of the most ardent advocates of the cause are 
to be found in that section; and it is significant that two of the 
five State delegations which passed resolutions at Chicago, urg- 
ing the General Federation to endorse votes for women, were 
from Southern States. Kentucky and Tennessee joined with 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Indiana in taking this advanced stand 








that “too many people are voting already.” 

1914—The best line of goods shown by the leading anti-suffrage 
houses this spring is the statement that woman suffrage 
is the same thing as free love. The effect is @xtremely 
piquant and surprising.—Alice Duer Miller in New York 
Tribune. 





oe 
No amount of error, no bitterness of prejudice, no vested in- 





single soul. Only believe a truth 8trongly enough to hold it, 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


{ hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietora, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotien 
of the principles which it advocates, 
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suffragist. No in-* 
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OLD AMENDMENT 
TO BE PRESSED 


Congressional Committee Works 
to Get Vote in House on Mon- 
dell Resolution 








“We want a vote on the suffrage 
resolution,” said Mrs. Antoinette Funk 
of the National Congressional Commit- 
tee to a member of Congress who 
asked her whether a vote was desir- 
able at this session. He said: “In 


my opinion, you will not have votes 


enough to pass it in the House. 

“The vote in the House will be a 
victory, regardless whether it reaches 
the necessary, two-thirds or not, and 
anything is better than the present 
situation,” was the reply of Mrs, 
Funk. “The only thing that has been 
done in the House giving any indica- 
tion of suffrage sentiment was at the 
Democratic caucus last winter, and 
that was not a fair test. 

“We want a vote on the direct ques- 
tion. We want a yote on the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment. The Judi- 
ciary Committee hus reported the res- 
olution to the House and by doing so 
accomplished all that could have been 
accomplished if the Democratic caucus 
last winter had decided in favor of a 
woman suffrage committee. That was 
the only issue before the caucus, and 
yet everything that followed that ac- 
tion has been used to make it appear 
that suffrage was defeated and re- 
ceived a severe setback. Now that the 
suffrage amendment is in the House 
and on the calendar we want a vote 
upon the proposition. We consider it 
unfair not to let a direct test be made 
in the House, just as it was in the 
Senate.” 

Mrs. Funk has been making similar 
arguments to different members of 
Congress during the past weeks. 

The matter is going to be brought 
up squarely to the rules committee 
when it acts on the prohibition amend- 
ment on July 1. Congressmen Camp- 
bell and Lenroot, minority members of 
the committee, have served notice on 
the majority members that as the pro- 
hibition amendment and the suffrage 
amendment were reported from the 
Judiciary Committee at the same time 
and in the same manner, the _ suf- 
fragists must have the same consider- 
ation as the prohibitionists, and are 
entitled to a vote on their resolution 
if a vote is provided for the prohibi- 
tion resolution. 

Mrs. MeCormick explains that the 
Congressional Committee has by no 
means abandoned the Bristow-Mondell 
amendment. She says: 

“Our committee is not working on 
the members on the Bristow resolu- 
tion in the Senate, because we do not 
consider it adyisable, on account of 
parliamentary technicalities; and, be- 
cause of Our complete and accurate 
canvass of every individual in the 
Senate, we know definitely that if the 

jristow resolution should be present- 
ed again the vote would not be 
But the National Associa- 
tion feels that every possible effort 
ought to be made on the part of its 
Congressional Committee to push the 
Bristow resolution as far as it can Le 
pushed at this session, so for that rea- 
son we have abandoned work, tempo- 
rarily, on the Shafroth resolution, and 
are concentrating all our efforts on the 
situation in the Heuse.” 


changed. 





Among the abundance of interesting 
literature placed within reach of the 
club women attending the Chicago Bi- 
ennial was a quantity of suffrage leaf- 
lets written by Illinois women prom- 
inent ia good works, They have been 
brought out by Mrs. Florence Bennett 
Peterson, chairman of Literature for 
the Mississippi Valley Suffrage Con- 
ference, They include “The Ballot for 
the Women of the Farm,” by Ella S. 
Stewart; “The Working Girls’ Need of 
Suffrage,” by Agnes Nestor, president 
of the Woman’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago; “Wonian’s Ballot to Pro- 
tect the City Child,” by Harriet Vit- 
tum; “Eliminating Vice from the 
Small City,” by Virginia Brooks; “The 
Woman Voter and the Eugenic Ideal,” 
by Dr. Anna E: Blount; “The Bible on 
Women Voting,” “A Moth2?r’s Prayer” 
and “Political Rights of lLlinois Wom- 
en,” by Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
and “Motherhood and Government” 
and “A Suffrage Reading Course” by 
Florence Bennett Peterson. 
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FRESH OBJECTION 
TO NEW MEASURE 


Connecticut Man Says Shafroth 
Amendment Might Start Long: 
Series of Referendums 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

Why should suffragists support the 
Probably it 
will be much harder to pass than the 


Shafroth amendment? 


Anthony amendment. Certainly while 
it is pending it will tend to block the 
passage of that amendment. 

But, much more than that, would it 
Do we 


be of any value if passed? 
want it, anyhow? 

It is not merely that it interferes 
grossly with the State governments, 
that it is ‘unsuitable as a permanent 


part of the constitution, and that the 
plan of a temporary amendment to 
facilitate another amendment is pre- 
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posterous. 

The greatest objection is that, if 
passed, this amendment would throw 
the whole suffrage campaign into 
chaos. 

At present, when we have carried 
one State, we stop worrying about that 
State. The women cannot again be 
disfranchised except by an amendment 
to the State Constitution, which would 
first have to pass a Legislature elected 
by the whole people. No such Legis- 
lature would dare to pass such a bill; 
the members who voted for it would 
accomplish nothing, and would at once 
be ousted by their outraged constitu- 
ents. But, under the Shafroth amend- 
ment, eight per cent. of the voters 
could force a referendum on the ques- 
tion at any time. 

Think of Colorado, for instance. 
The forces of corruption are strong 
there, and would have no trouble, prob- 
ably, in getting eight per cent. to sign 
a petition. Doubtless the good people 
would vote it down, but the “system” 
could call for referenda over and over 
again, always commanding a consid- 
erable vote. Sometime over-confidence 
or some other cause might bring 
about the loss of the State to the suf- 
frage cause. 

Even should this never occur, the 
fact that votes were being taken in the 
suffrage States would be thought by 
people elsewhere to mean that these 
States were dissatisfied, and would 
furnish a strong weapon to the antis. 
Also a large part of the effort and 
money now used to gain new victories 
would be spent in defending what we 
have already won. 

What advantages could accrue that 
would offset this intolerable confusion 
passes my comprehension. 

George H. Wright, M.D. 

New Milford, Conn. 


BOOK REVIEW 


“Husbands for Our Girls,” by Myra 
V. Norys (Valentine) is a sincere pre- 
sentation of some sides of the mar- 
riage question not usually discussed in 
print. The author's aim is to present 
vividly a woman's point of view, 
which is done in somewhat caustic 
manner. The unjust attitude of many 
men toward women, due very often to 
misunderstanding, is attacked, and a 
plea is made for justice, liberty and 
protection. 

In the fourteen chapters, many 
worn-out traditions, false premises 
and unjust accusations are refuted. 
Statistics, illustrative anecdotes, ar- 
guments and ridicule are all brought 
to bear to show that the husband de- 
manded by civilized society today 
must be less of the tyrant and more of 
the protector than in the past. 

The culmination of the author's 
thought is found in the last chapter, 
The Evolution of the Husband. Men 
fit to be the lovers of women will be 
just, brave, self-controlled, sound of 
health and character, and chivalrous 
of thought and action. 

“All we shall really ask of the New 
Husband is that he have ®he feelings 
and dispositions which are creditable 
to a human being. The New Public 
Opinion will no doubt pronounce far 
more definitely what is creditable 
than has been done in the past.” 

While they may not endorse all its 
conclusions, parents and educators 








will find much food for reflection in 
this book. Doubtless they may be led 
after reading it to give more thought-| 
ful and practical instruction regard- 





ing marriage to the boys and girls 
who look to them for guidance. 
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IOWA SEES HELP 
FROM AMENDMENT 


Shafroth Measures Gives Two 
Ways to Win—Praise for Con- 
gressional Committee 








Editor Woman's Journal: 

One would suppose, from the oppo- 
sition the Shafroth-Palmer amend- 
ment is arousing in some quarters, 
that the old roundabout method of 
gaining suffrage through the Legisla- 
tures was being abolished, when it is 
really giving us two ways instead of 
one for winning. If I can earn a dol- 
lar in two ways, my money-getting 
ability is double, 

Those that fail in their Legisla- 
tures of getting a suffrage amend- 
ment passed can then try the initia- 
tive, Whereas now there are but few 
States that have that privilege. The 
three States reporting at the Missis- 
sippi Valley Conference that had 
tried both ways thought the initiative 
the far quicker and surer way. 

The citizens of our sister State, 
Nebraska would probably have wait- 
ed as long as we Iowans before they 
could have recorded their wishes up- 
on this question, had their Legisla- 
ture not given them the initiative and 
referendum, I think this amendment 
a master stroke, and the fact that we 
did not originate it should be no rea- 
son for our opposing it. 

That immortal four, with Mrs. Sher- 
man Booth as its chairman, that won 
municipal and presidential suffrage 
from an Illinois Legislature, can be 
trusted to do the right thing at Wash- 
ington. That was what they were 
sent there for, and they are display- 
ing the same sound judgment they 
did in Illinois—if they can’t get the 
whole loaf, to take a part. This Ihli- 
nois legislative committee was pro- 
nounced by the leading Democrat of 
the House, “the ablest lobby ever in 
Springfield, whether of women or 
men.” 

What the committee acquired was 
a “glorious victory ” that puts Illinois 
on the map, and if the Electoral Col- 
lege is not abolished ere another 
presidential election, will make her 
the leading State politically. When I 
learned that three of the four who ac- 
complished this were the National 
Congressional committee, I knew 
something would be doing at Wash- 
ington. These do not tell us all they 
know; that ‘is why they won in Illi- 
nois, and if they think there is a 
chance to pass this amendment, it 
must be certain it will pass, Instead 
of berating what would be such a 
boon to the Middle West, the north- 
ern part of these United States, as 
well as the South, let us all use all 
the influence we have for its achieve- 
ment. We can all write letters to our 
vespective Senators and Representa- 
tives, urging them to vote for this 
amendment. 

We in lowa have worked for fifty 
years to amend our constitution with 
the success that it has passed four 
Legislatures at long intervals, but 
always failed to pass two successive 
ones, as our constitution requires. 
One tenth of the strength spent in 
this way would have won any year 
with but eight per cent. of the voters 
to be obtained for submission. 

This is the greatest move yet for 
all the States, and worthy of those 








WOMEN NEW | 
HEADQUARTERS 


Suffragists Hold Daily Meetings 
and Distribute Literature in 
Boston’s Business District © 











A fine stroke of work has been done | 
by the Massachusetts Equal Franchise | 
Committee. On Monday it opened a 
headquarters at 16 Federal street, in 
the heart of Boston’s business district. 
The rooms will be open from 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. each day. Speeches will 
be made between noon and three 
o'clock during the coming month. 

The committee consists of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, Mrs. George Rich- 
mond Fearing, Jr., Mrs. W. H. Balt- 
zell, of Wellesley and Boston, Mrs. 
George R. Gove, Mrs. Robert Grant, 
Mrs. Hallam Movins of Millis and 
Boston, Mrs. H. .P.: McKean, Mrs. 
James H. Parker of Brookline, Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz Shaw, Mrs. Bayard 
Thayer; Mrs. H. H. Russell, Miss L. 


Make Money 


For Your League 


Bu 
SUFFRACETTES 


That New Dainty Cracker 


—and sell them 
to your members - 


Special Offer 


(To Suffrage Associations) 


8 DOZEN $7.20 


10c packages 





Carriage prepaid to any point 
East of the Mississippi 





Stanwood and Mrs. Francis Magoun. 











Distinguished speakers have been se- 








cured. They include William Roscoe 
Thayer, George Wasmyth of the Inter- 


bert Bushnell Hart of Harvard; Mrs. 


national Peace Conference; Prof. Al- OHIO HAS GREAT 


well; Mrs. Wenona Pinkham, Mrs. 
Olive Hasbrouck, Mrs, Gutaf Lund- 
berg, Mrs. Stanley McCormick and 
Mrs. Mary K. Southwell, 

The new headquarters mark the first 
entrance of woman suffrage into the 
financial district of Boston. Hospi- 
tality at the new rooms is in charge 
of Mrs. Arthur Savage of Longwood. 
Any persons who can help as speakers 
or workers are asked to notify Mrs. 
Savage. The public is particularly 
welcome during the speaking hours 
from 12 M. to 3 P. M. Questions will 
be answered and literature given 
away. Come and bring your friends. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That the prize given annually in 
Philadelphia by the National Munici- 
pal League for the best essay on mnu- 
nicipal government was won this year 
by: a woman? 

That at Columbia University this 
spring fifteen girls and only twelve 
men were elected to the academic hon- 
ors of Phi Beta Kappa? 

That at Ohio State University the 
proportion elected was fourteen girls 
and four men? 

That at the University of Nebraska 
there were twenty-two women and 
only eight men chosen? 

That a woman—and a suffragist— 
has won the $10,000 prize for the best 
play, offered by Mr. Winthrop Ames? 
—Alice Duer Miller in New York 
Tribune. 











The Board of the Chicago Political 
Equality League recently gave a din- 
ner in honor of Mrs. Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell, reelected president. Mrs. 
Charles Thompson acted as chairman. 
Mrs. Treadwell was treated as a real 
guest, and appeared to enjoy to the 
fullest the fun sometimes made at her 
expense, 





The Mississippi Woman Suffrage 
Association at its recent annual meet- 
ing elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Annie K. Dent, Yazoo 
City; vice-presidents, Miss Pauline V. 
Orr, Columbus; Mrs. F. R. Birdsall, 
Yazoo City; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Nellie N. Somerville, Greenville; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Ella O. 
Biggs, Jackson; treasurer, Miss Ethel 
M. Clagett, Natchez; members of ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Charles 
Thompson, Mrs. Monroe McClurg, 
Miss Edna Johnston; member na- 
tional executive board, Mrs. Nellie N. 
Somerville. 


An advisory council of men and 
women has been organized to co-oper- 
ate with the New Jersey State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs in obtaining 
a college for women. Everett Colby 
is president and Rev. Dr. Adolph Roe- 
der secretary. The plan is to have 
the new college affiliated with Rutgers, 





great women that conceived it. The 
people who win are the ones we want 
to have to do our planning. I am 
sure the States at large will appreci- 
ate this amendment as much as the 
majority of Illinois women did the 
achievement of their legislative com- 
mittee of one year ago. 

Laura Hurd Bailey. 





Dunlap, Iowa. 


Maud Wood Park; Mrs, Arthur Hart- 


CAMPAIGN WEEK 


Pilgrimage, Street Meetings, Auto 
Tours and Conference Are 
Special Features 








“This has been one of Ohio’s great 
weeks, writes Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton. Petitions have been in cireu- 
lation in every county, campaign com- 
mittees have been organized, strect 
meetings held, and a pilgrimage and 
a conference, 
The pilgrimage occupied the first 
place because there was sentiment 
connected with it. In 1850 the first 
Ohio woman's convention was held in 
Salem. It was the first convention 
which bore the name “woman’s con- 
vention.” It was called by Ohio 
women, for the Baptist church in 
Salem. After the first morning an ad- 
journment was made to the Friends’ 
Hicksite meeting house, where all the 
other, meetings were held. This con- 
vention was not only called but offi- 
cered by women, and women alone 
were the speakers. The resolutions 
were as strong and comprehensive 1s 
any passed today, and, strange to say, 
covered the very subjects in which 
the world is interested now, including 
peace, taxation, woman suffrage, etc. 
A few days after the meeting, Ohio 
men met and passed resolutiéns ap- 
proving of the women’s action, and 
offering to stand by. 
Betsey Cowles was president of that 
meeting, and Caroline Stanton was 
the secretary. 
The suffragists of Northwestern 
Ohio journeyed to Salem on June 10, 
1914, and held a meeting in this Hick- 
site church, which was crowded, al- 
though the heat was prostrating. Mrs. 
Upton presided. Silent prayer was 
offered in memory of Lucretia Mott, 
who led the Quaker women of 1850, 
and Susan B. Anthony, who led the 
Quaker suffragists of a later date. 
Three women who were present at the 
convention of 1850 were introduced to 
the audience and received a perfect 
ovation. One was Mrs. Addams, the 
secretary, and she read in a clear 
voice and without glasses an account 
of the first convention. Mrs. Elvira 
Bushnell, who was 17 years old at the 
time of the convention, read a paper. 
Miss Keeler, who was a pupil of Miss 
Cowles, paid her a beautiful tribute. 
There was congregational singing, and 
he Columbiana county people pre- 
sented their petitions, each making a 
speech, 
A special car was run from Youngs- 
town, while large delegations came by 
au.comobile. The Salem people served 
a delicious lunch in the cool parlors 
of the Methodist church. In the even- 
ing, speakers went to the main towns 
of the county holding street meetings. 
These were all well attended. The 
main meeting was in Salem, where 
the men secured a band and where an 
automobile parade was held. 
The next morning the Executive 
Committee met in Canton. It was an- 
, nounced that the initiative petition 
, Would undoubtedly be secured and pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State. Plans 
were made for a parade in Cleveland 
in the autumn. The Executiye Com- 
mittee and Mrs. Catt were entertained 
at.luncheon by the Canton suffragists. 
The afternoon was devoted to a 
(Concluded on page 199.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS |[ "SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


The Minnesota suffragists gave the|] Gienlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 

+ Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
proceeds of their May 2 celebration <o Conference, sells the following leaflets 
the suffrage campaigns in North and |j for 75 cents per hundred and $6.00 per 
thousand. Sample sets, 10 cents post- 





THE INCAPABLE 


Oh, mother has brought up a half 
dozen boys, | 

And a daughter or two, and in youth 

She made all our clothing, and even 


NOW READY! 


Woman’s Who’s Who of America 


A BIOGRAPHICAL D'ICTIONARY OF 














the toys, South Dakota. id. 
Cooked, gardened and milked, in A’ Mother's Prayer, The Bible on Wom- UNITED STATES AND CANADE 
good sooth. “By Right of the Law,” a suffrage Cuties Week tetelies. 
She has tended the sick of the wholé| DY RIHE of the Mane awe | nc asain "vor Stnet women of the JOHN WILLIAM LEONARD, Editor in Chief 
neighborhood, y bY Pp , Farm, by Ella 8. Stewart. Hake 
A new, original and complete reference book containing accurate 


And still she is jolly and fat, given at four matinées at the Olympic|]| Woman’s Ballot to Protect the City 
Child, by Harriet Vittum. 


But to handle a ballot—oh, she never) Theatre during the Chicago Biennial. |] pao Working Girl's Need of Suffrage, 

could! 7 th for that! by Agnes Nestor. ue 
, at! Motherh G t, ‘lor- 
oe eee ee Oe The College Equal Suffrage League || ence Bennett Peterson 
She has done her own work, and in| will give a lawn party at Dana Hall,|[ 4 Surge Reading Course, by Diee- 
worst of the stress - Wellesley, Mass,, on June. 22, at 4/] The Wemes Veter ond atte Eugenie 

; Ideal, yr. Anna E. ount. 

M... re ae ee oe td P. M. Miss Ruutz Rees of Connecti-|] giiminating Vice from # Small City, by 
e has helped o cut will speak. Mrs. John C. Lee in- Virginia Brooks Washburn. 


often, I guess, Guardianship of Children. A digest of 

If all of the past were revealed. vites all interested to be present. the guardianship laws in the United 

She plans and contrives for the whole States, by Mrs. McCulloch. 4 cents 
each. 

family, Mrs. Joseph R. Knowland of” Ala-|] Mr. Lex, a story, and Bridget’s Sisters, 


Or .they wouldn’t know where they meda, Cal., whose husband is a candi- a play, by Mrs. McCulloch, are 25 


were at; cents each. 
But to go to the polls, you can easily date for the U. S. Senate, has an- i 


see nounced that she will tour the State SUFFRAGE PENCILS 
She hasn't the time for that! with him and make campaign Yellow Enamel, Rubber Tip, tnseribe3 
, ; “VOTES FOR WOMEN” (or any wording 
speeches to the women, urging them desired from one to five lines). $3.75 per 
to vote for him. gross delivered—30 Day Credit. 
Special prices in large quantities or con- A 
tract orders. 


sketches of TEN THOUSAND of the leading women of the United States 
and Canada. These sketches cover the fields of Art, Literature, Science, 
Education, Law, Medicine, Music, The Stage, The Lecture Platform, Jour- 
nalism, Religion, Philanthropy, Welfare Work, Social Service, Temperance, 
Suffrage, Society, Club Life, and all the highest activities of womanhood. 


AN INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOK—UNIQUE 
IN PLAN AND SCOPE—ALONE IN ITS FIELD 


THE FIRST AND ONLY WOMAN’S WHO’S WHO 
Contains 966 pages, handsomely and strongly bound in purple cloth. 
PRICE—FIVE DOLLARS 
———PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH COMPANY 
43 West 27th Street, NEW YORK 





























She has studied o’ nights to help out 
with our books, 
She decides all our quarrels and 


The History of Woman Suffrage is the Life Story of Great Women 





such Members of the Cleveland Board of We supply many State organizations, Originally planned for the instruction of young women ji 

nt & straightening whimsies and|.. d _ [and would be pleased to send samples and BOOK the achievements of their sex, Edith Horton's rt ‘Geen of 
, k Education will appeal from the deci-| full information to interested parties. Famous Women" bas suddenly leaped into an enormous de 

odd mental crooks, BURTON 8S. OSBORNE, for mand among speakers on suffrage topies as the only ade 


NEW YORK STATE. quate biographical record of the life and triumphs of the 


You great women of modern times. 


to A Group of Famous Women 
READ Cloth, 232 Pages. 22 Illustrations. 50 Cents prepaid. 


Compact, intensely interesting and authentic in every de 


She certainly does beat the Dutch! sion of the Court of Common Pleas| ¢ampen 
She goes to church for us, and just} granting an injunction forbidding the 
loves to quote é board to enforce a resolution that no 

All the sermons—she gets ‘em down | +..-her who belongs to a labor union 


pat. : 
Oh, she sure is a thinker—but, dear shall be employed. 














To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “74e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 





me, to vote? let, a magazine or hy ty = Ae Agee et tall, this volume, should be tn the Hbrary of every adberent 
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who lately went to Washington to in- 
terview Chairman Henry of the Rules 
Committee in behalf of equal suf- 
frage stayed over and interviewed 
Representative A. Mitchell Palmer of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Democratic caucus. They asked him 
if something could not be done to 
give the House a chance to vote on 
the Bristow-Mondell amendment at 
this session. Mrs. L. M. B. Mitchell 
writes to the Philadelphia North- 
American: 

“Mr. Palmer agreed with Chairman 
Henry that nothing could possibly 
change the program of the rules now 
laid down by the caucus. He also ac- 
knowledged that the program was 
very full, yet he believed there might 
be some time after trust legislation 
was finished, when such action as we 
asked might find a place. 

“We asked only for time, probably 
about an hour, to give the House a 
chance to vote on the amendment. 

“Mr. Palmer, seeing the justness of 
our cause and the reasonableness of 
our plea, promised that he would do 
ali he could to get the time, and add- 
ed with a hearty handshake all 
around, ‘It would make a lot of differ- 
ence down here if you women had a 
vote.’ ” 


THE UNCONSCIOUS 
SUFFRAGIST 


“The new things in the world are 
the things that are divorced from 
force. The things that show the 
moral compulsion of the human con- 
science—those are the things by 
which we are building up civilization 
—not by force.” 

No, this is not a quotation from a 
suffrage speech, but part of President 
Wilson’s address to the midshipmen. 
—Alice Duer Miller in New York 
Tribune. 





lowa is to have a great suffrage 
parade at Waterloo on June 26, clos- 
ing with a big meeting in Chautauqua 
park. Fola La Follette will speak on 
“The Democracy of Woman Suf- 
frage,” and two-minute addresses 
will be made by the State president, 
Miss Flora Dunlap, and women from 
different parts of Iowa. When men 
asked if they might march too, the 
local leaders answered, “Certainly. 
We believe in equal rights.” 





In England the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, repre- 
senting 485 societies, and the Con- 
servative and Unionist Women’s Fran- 
chise Association, representing 75 
branches, have issued a joint mani- 
festo protesting against militancy. 





her words were received with deafen- 
ing applause. A very good resolution 
in favor of more sensible dress was 
adopted. 





Rev. Mary A. Safford, president of 
the Florida Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, wrote that the Orlando Men's 
Equal Suffrage League, with His 
Honor the Mayor as president, was 
the first men’s equal suffrage organ- 
ization formed in the State. She says 
that the existence of this league 
means much to the work in the South. 

At the convention of New York edi- 
tors lately held at Syracuse, a_ suf- 
fage petition was signed by 38 Repub- 
lican and 14 Democratic editors. 
Among the Reptblicans who signed 
were President J. G. Schurman of 
Cornell University and Max Frick- 
man, ex-president of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. 





An interesting feature of the recent 
suffrage parade in Ainsworth, Neb., 
was a delegation of mothers with 
babies in go-carts, Behind these 
came a band of singers, followed by 
representative women wearing their 
yellow badges and carrying the na- 
tional flag with the suffrage banner. 
Mr. L. K. Alder gave a witty and con- 
Vincing address. 





In Denmark policemen are said to 
be threatening to strike because the 
new policewomen are started out at a 
higher salary than male novices. The 
women police who have been ap- 
pointed to deal with delinquent and 
defective women and children are to 
receive $300 more a year than men 
when they first enter the service. 





Three minutes after the suffrage 
resolution was passed at the Biennial, 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president of 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, arose from her seat in the third 
row and climbed the stairs to the bal- 
cony, where, in the foyer, the entire 
Illinois delegation awaited her with 
open arms, They laughed and cried 
and cheered, and almost pulled their 
smiling president to pieces.—Chicago 
Examiner. 





Mrs. Wenona Osborne Pinkham !s 
proving a fine organizer, and her ex- 
perience as a Colorado woman enabled 
her to refute many falsehoods about 
that State. New local Leagues aux- 
iliary to the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
were formed during May in. Ware, 
Malden, Medford, Woburn, Townsend, 
Holden, Marlborough, Greenfield, Eas- 
ton, Lincoln, Wakefield, Fitchburg, 
Florence, Westford, Whitonsville, 


Tewksbury, Williamstown, Hampden, 
and Salem, besides committees in 


Mrs. John Ruhl of West Virginia] West Brookfield, Lee and Cumming- 
told the delegates to the Biennial that] ton. 


many of the Southern women who 
think they are opposed to the fran- 





The Pennsylvania W. S. A. will hold 


chise for their sex. “are rapidly learn-jits annual convention at Scranton in 





ing to be suffragists, but are oblivious|November. The State Committee just 


of the fact.” 


appointed consists of Dr. Anna C. 


yveung Irishwoman who worked five years 
for the editor of the Woman's Journal, and 
is highly recommended by her, Is willing 
to go into the country. Can milk a cow. 
Address Annie Gilraine, care Mrs. Jen- 
nings, 340 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


TO LET 


Seashore cottage to rent on surf, 
six rooms, $175 season. Boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. MRS. FRANCES MORRIS 
SMITH, Oak Beach, L. L, N. Y. 








“HUSBANDS FOR OUR GIRLS” | 

New: already pronounced the best book 
yet written, touching the attitude of men 
toward women and marriage. Paper, The; 
cloth, $1.05. Attractive discounts to wom- 
en's groups. Better money-maker than 
tickets! | 

CARO 8S. VALENTINE, Ridgewood, N. 
J., Publisher. | 


OHIO HAS GREAT 
CAMPAIGN WEEK 


(Concluded from Page 198) 
conference of workers, which Mrs. 
Catt attended. An Ohio map was 
placed on the wall, and organizers and 
workers, as they made their reports, | 
crossed off the counties in which they | 
had been at work in the last gen 

' 











months, and nearly all the counties in 
the State were thus checked. An- 
other map showed the counties which 
had gotten their five per cent. of 
names for the petition and those 
which had gotten ten per cent. In 
the evening there was a banquet. Mrs. 
Catt was the speaker and received an 
ovation. Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

While these activities were going on 
in the upper-part of the State, Colum- 
bus was having daily outdoor speak- 
ing during a Food Exposition which 
took the form of a street fair. The 
Franklin County Suffrage Association 
had charge of this, and, as all the 
State speakers were occupied, the Con- 
gressional Union loaned Miss Doris 
Stevens to Ohio for the week. Miss 
Stevens belongs to Ohio anyway. On 
Saturday Dayton had a luncheon for 
her, and she returned to her summer 
work with the thanks of all. 








A report on the petitions will he 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE — By Rev. J. 
Elliott Ross, C. S, P. 


A four-page folder of sterling quality. So far as is known it is the 
best thing of its kind in print. Price, per copy, 2c. Per 100, $1.25. 


COLORED MAP 


Red, blue, yellow, black and white. Size, 71-4 by 51-8 inches. Ex- 
cellent campaign and propaganda material, Price, each Sc. Per 100, 
$3.00. cg 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in th: 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent peop! 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN-—By Alice 
Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman's Journal of March 7, In 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. Price, 3c 
each; 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman’s Journal of March 21, of Miss Black 
well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington. All auf 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price. 
3e each; 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00, 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial hb, 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the so-alled menaces to American institu 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c each. Per 
100, $1.00. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier's Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage in 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. : 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It fe 
just the thing to use in debates and _ speeches. Price, postpaid, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


ILLUSTRATED POSTER—“Watch Her Grow” 


Size, 19 by 12 inches. Gives gains up to date. Excellent for office, 
home or public library. Price, each, 10c. Per 100, $5.00. 


rom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., sostox: mass 








given the Journal as soon as the peti- 
tions are called in. Those which have 
reached headquarters so far have been 
sent in voluntarily. All petitions will 
have to be in by July 1, and none can 
be counted after that. The Licking 
County W. S. A. was the first associa- 
tion to send its quota—yes, more than 
its quota—and more names will come 
from there. Cleveland was requested 
to gather 12,500, and it will have in a 
few days 15,000. 

In 1912 Ohio suffragists said that if 
the men granted them suffrage they 
would go home and attend to their 
knitting, but if not they would con- 
tinue on the job. - After their defeat 
they did not complain, but called at- 
tention to their statement, and added 
that they would be the first to take ad- 
vantage of the Initiative law; and so 
it is to be. 





Clarke, chairman; Miss Ethel Boise, 
Miss Jane Lewis, Mrs. S. Freedewald, 
Miss Jessica Repple of Scranton, Mrs. 
W. J. Pach of West Pittston, and 
Mrs. H. H. Harvey, Wilkesbarre, 








———— 





AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
cation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in small towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


88S Boylston Street, Boston 
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A CALL TO ACTION 


_—~— 


Urgent Need that Thousands of Club Women Learn of the 


Employment, Wages and Conditions of Our Eight 
Million Working Women 





GHT million working women in this country are waiting 

for the answer of the club women,” said Miss Lutie 
Stearns of Milwaukee the other day when the question 
of the ballot for women was before the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs. There was a volume of meaning 
in her words, but their full significance can not be ap- 
preciated without a résumé of the legislation in which 
women are not represented, from which working women 
in this country are suffering today. The following para- 
graphs sent out by the American Association for Labor Legislation of New 
York City will perhaps show how much the interest and support of the 
club women are needed, and even a hasty reading of them will make the 
delegates to the Biennial glad that they took their courage in their hands 
and endorsed the principle of equal suffrage: 





Night Work of Women 


Pending in the courts of the great State of New York is a case of vital 
importance not only to the working women of this entire country, but also 
to the general social welfare of the nation. This case involves the con- 
stitutionality of the law forbidding work-in factories by women over twenty- 
one years of age, between 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. 


— 

In 1907 in New York, the law which prohibited the work of women over 
twenty-one between 9 P. M. and 5 A, M. was declared unconstitutional by 
the Court of Appeals, on the ground that it interfered with the freedom of 
contract. This law was reenacted in 1918, with the closing hour placed at 
10 P. M. and has again been brought before the courts for decision as to 
iis comstitutionality by the Charles Schweinler Press. 

In America four other States have night work prohibition laws. Only 
last year Was this protective measure put on the statute books of Pennsyl- 
vania and Nebraska, while a similar law has applied to manufacturing 
establishments in Indiana for a decade and more. But in Massachusetts 
alone. Where this measure was enacted a quarter of a century ago, do we 
tind enforcement for a long period of time covering the majority of work- 


places Where women are employed, 


How differently has this important subject been treated in Kuropean 
countries! There fourteen of the leading nations have entirely prohibited 
the work of women between certain periods at night by international treaty. 
This treaty is a result of a conference called by the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation in Berne, Switzerland, in 1906, To this confer- 
enee delegates were sent by the governments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, and an International Convention for- 
bidding night work for women was signed by all of the fourteen countries. 
By 1912 all of the countries except Denmark had enacted legislation embhody- 
ing the provisions of the convention and had ratified the treaty. 


By the terms of this treaty, which applies to women over eighteen years 
of age (those under that age being protected by the child labor laws), the 
fourteen countries bind themselves to allow to women at least eleven con- 
secutive hours of rest at night, and to permit no night work of women 
between the hours of 10 P. M. and 5 A. M. In addition, many of the smaller 
States and dependencies have indicated their adherence to the provisions 
of the treaty, while several of the signatory States have gone even further 
than the treaty requirements. France, Belgium and Spain, for instance, have 
forbidden night work between 9 P. M. and 5 A. M. Austria has forbidden 
nightwork between 8 P. M. and 5 A. M., Germany, between 8 P. M. and .6 
A. M.. and Holland, between 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. It is apparent that the 
women of foreign countries are receiving a protection that is denied to 
women in most American States. 


The findings of the New York Factory Investigating Commission agree 
with those of all other scientific investigators, that the work of women at 
night is exceptionally Loss of sleep at night, the difficulties of 
sleeping during the day time in the noisy, crowded tenements, lack of sun- 
light, irregular eating, disarrangement of the normal customs of life, injury! 
to eyesight, increased chance of accidents—all these factors combine to 
lower vitality, to weaken the power of disease-resistance, to produce impov- 
erisbed blood and anemia, to weaken the female functions, and generally to 
The moral dangers, too, cannot be over- 


injurious, 


increase morbidity and mortality. 
looked, 


Recause we in America cannot for constitutional reasons take part as a 
nation in such international treaties, it is all the more necessary that effort 
should be made within the various States to bring their legislation up at 
least to the Jevel of foreign countries. American women need this protection 
as Inuch as do the women of foreign countries. The evils of night work for 
women have frequently been described by many social workers in this coun- 
try, including Josephine Goldmark, Irene Osgood Andrews, Mary Van 
Kleeck, Mrs. Raymond Robbins and Florence KeHey. Americans should 
work for this humane legislation and see that the laws are enforced. 


The members of the women’s clubs are, for the most part, used to ac- 
Many of them are good parliamentari- 
ans. I venture to predict that, if they set out to have the wcrking women of 
the United States relieved from work in mills, factories, shops and stores 
between nine in the evening and five in the morning, they will be success- 
ful, and that no amount of declaring a bill “unconstitutional” will daunt 
them. Because they are women, and have a sympathetic knowledge of what 
day labor means to a woman, they will be the first to voice their indigna 
tion that a girl or woman may by law be so at the mercy of a greedy, brutal 
employer that her night’s rest may be infringed upon. 


complishing what they set out to do. 


They will be indignant, and their indignation will be turned to action. 
They have accomplished much already through civics and legislation, and 
many of them have learned how necessary it is to have the backing of the 
vote if they want to be sure of accomplishing their just wishes. In the 
current number of “The Reply,” an anti-suffrage periodical, F. G. R. Gordon 
asks: “What law or policy do the wage-earning women expect to get 
through the ballot that they cannot get with much less effort without it?” 


We should cry “Shame” upon the anti-suffragists who take this posi- 

If it is easy to accomplish legislation and enforcement of the law 
without the ballot, they ought to make it their business, as anti-suffragists, 
to change these laws regarding the hours for working women. In the great 
majority of our States they have not done it, and since they have not tried 
the ballot as a means, they ought to be willing to try that, or at least not to 


tion. 





Games 





Congress at Paris voted this week in 
favor of the German proposition that 
women be allowed to compete. There 
were only four dissenting countries— 
the United States, Turkey, Japan and 
France. The American delegates ex- 
plained that they had been sent under 
instructions to vote in the negative. 
The English proposal that points 
gained by women should be counted 
in calculating the position of the vari- 
ous nations was also adopted. 

A suggestion from Sweden was that 
women should organize a series of ex- 
clusively feminine Olympic games, to 
be held between the quadrennial Olym- 
pic games for men. 


ROUGHS ASSAULT 
PLUCKY SPEAKER 


Dragged from Platform by Anti- 
Suffragists, He Returns Un- 
daunted—Bravery Wins Crowd 
Dr. Batt of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College was dragged from a 
platform by a mob of men at South 
Dickinson, N. D., last week, when he 
attempted to speak in support of 
woman suffrage. 

Ile was greeted by cries of “We 
want the saloons back!” and “Women 
should home and cook!” 
After his escape Dr. Batt again 
started to talk and was hooted. Tell- 
ing the man who yelled at him to 
lead the way, the speaker continued 
to talk. The remark won the crowd, 
which cheered him and escorted him 
to his hotel after the speech. 


LOUISIANA WOMEN 
SEEK TO SERVE 


Are Now Shut out from Educa- 
tional and Charitable Boards— 
Fine Hearing Held 


Stay at 


“We do not come here in opposition 


to men. I quite believe in men. They 
are quite charming companions, and 
are very essential,” said Mrs. Oswald 
McNeese, wife of Adjutant General 
McNeese, at the hearing before the 
Louisiana Senate Joint Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in behalf of repealing the 
clause in the State constitution which 
debars women from serving on char- 
itable and educational boards. “We 
simply want to extend this co-opera- 
tion to a work which women are es- 
pecially fitted to do. 

“We have men on the faculty at 
Newcomb. We get along very wel! 
with them and we believe we could 
get along just as well if we were al- 
lowed to serve on the board of trus- 
tees.” 

Miss Kate Gordon 
hearing. 

“We have been coming here for ten 
years,” she said. “This is not new 
legislation. It is not a forward step 
or a progressive step. We are just 
asking to be put baek where our 
grandmothers were. It allows women 
to do the work they are best fitted 
lo do.” 

Miss Harriet Barton of the Kings- 
ley House asked, “What have our 
women done that they are denied this 
work? Why are our women so far 
behind?” 

Miss Jean Gordon spoke on the his- 
tory of Article 210. 

“That article was sneaked into the 
constitution of 1898 to keep a woman 
off the school board in New Orleans,” 
she said, “and when I wanted to be 
factory inspector in New Orleans they 
had to adopt an amendment at a cost 
of $3000 to allow me to do the work. 
“This same measure was passed by 
the senate two years ago. We _— 
cheated out of our victory by the 
fraudulent votes in New Orleans. We 
won't be cheated out of it again.” 


conducted the 


FAVORS WOMEN 


| 
Congress Grants Women Right 
to Take Part in Olympic’ 


Twenty-eight countries with 200 
delegates to the International Olympic 














Anti-suffragists: 


By courtesy of Puek 


Now, All Together! 





“I've joined the suffragists,” she 
said, and she lauzhed merrily, for 
she knew he did not approve of wom- 
en voting, and thought her frivolous, 
in fact, liked her because he thought 
her so. 

“If you volte you must go to war,” 
he replied. 

“Oh, | don't Know abcut that,” she 
retorted. “I've. seen you with two 
good chances to go to war, and you 
didn’t seem to go.” 

“Il never suspected you of having 
ideas,” he replied thoughtfully.— 
Yonkers News, 


A young 
elderly 


man was talking to an 
friend about the 
young lady whom he thought worthy 
to be his life partner. In a tone of 
maternal 
inquired: 
ests?” 

“She hasn't 


wollan 


solicitude the elderly lady 


“And what are her inter- 


any; she is perfectly 
normal,’ answered the young man. 


“You can never tell these days,” re- 
marked the man in the armchair, 
“where the uplift will bob up next. 
Every time there are several consecu 
tive days of rain and gloomy weather 
I expect to read that a committee of 
earnest persons has got together and 
organized a Society for the Promotion 
of Higher Barometric Conditions.” 


He: “Will you marry me?” 

She: “I must have time to think 
it over.” 

He (impatiently): “But iI 
have a positive answer now!” 
She: “Well, the only positive an- 
swer I can give now is a negative 
one.”—N. Y, Call. 


must 


A Liberal meniber of the British 
Parliament who has lately started a 
poultry farm, writes that, “out of pro- 
test against Asquith’s continued re- 
fusal to enfranchise women,” he is 
keeping hens only. 


“What is a bookworm, pa?” 

“A bookworm,” replied papa, “is a 
person who would rather read than 
eat, or it is a worm that would rather 
eat than read.’—Indianapolis Journal. 


Apropo of the suffrage parade in 
Buffalo, an ardent suffragist, on het 
Way home from 


other day, was 


headquarters the 
walking wearily 
through Summer street after a lone. 
hard afternoon's work making ban 
ners and yellow sashes for the march 
ers. Her tired face brightened, her 
weary step grew springy as she saw 
two little girls daintily dressed, each 
wearing across one diminutive shoul- 
der the yellow emblem of the suffra- 
gists. 

“Isn't that sweet of their mother?” 
she exclaimed to her companion, who, 
not particularly interested in suffrage, 
had been listening all the way home 
lo votes for women arguments. 

“Isn't what 
friend. 


sweet?” snapped her 

“Why, just see, those two dear lit 
tle girls are wearing suffrage sashes, 
our color; tf wonder if 
voles for women 


they have 
printed on them,” 
and the ardent suffragist stopped. 

“Not a bit of it,” sniffed her con 
panion, who happened to be a physi 
cian, “Read and be convinced.” 

The ardent suffragist apProached 
one of the two little maids, and read 
emblazoned on her yellow ribbon, “I 
have whooping cough.” 

A young lady took down the re 
ceiver and discovered that the 
phone was in use. 


tele- 
“T just put on a 
pan of beans for dinner,” she heard 
one woman complacently informing 
another. She hung up the receiver 
and waited. Three times she waited. 
and then, exasperated, she broke into 
the conversation. “Madam, [ smell 
your beans burning,” she announced 
crisply. A horrified scream greeted 
the remark, and the young lady was 
able to put in her call.—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


A man writes in praise of woman: 
She can make small pay seem ample, 
She knows how to shop from sample, 
And other things that ne’er were 

taught in schools, ’ 
Makes a hair rug look like bearskin, 
And she'll do more with a hairpin 
Than a man can do with twenty dif- 
ferent tools! 
Nevertheless, she wants the best 


modern tools, and among them the 
ballot. 








ton, Mrs. Tenet L. Moses, Miss Louise 
Garig, Mrs. Oswald McNeese, Mrs. Ce- 
leste Claiborne Carruth of New Roads 
and Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer. 

The papers speak of the hearing as 
“a splendid presentation” of the wom- 





She gave some examples of the 
frauds: “In one precinct the vote 
was 170 for and 6 against. The return 
was 6 for and 170 against. They just 





switched it around.” 
The ladies who went before the 


en’s case. The Times-Picayune says 
of the unanimously favorable report 
by the judiciary committee: “The 
vote displayed something of a change 
of sentiment from two years ago, 
when this identical measure pagsed 


hinder others from trying it, The time has come for the anti-suffragists'.ommittee were: Miss Kate Gordon, the Senate by the narrow margin of 


to go out of business, Agnes E. Ryan. 


Miss Jean Gordon, Miss Harriet Bar- 


gne yote,” 


The Chattanooga Times speaks of 
Roosevelt as “the first of the larger 
politicians. to involve himself as a 
partisan of woman suffrage.” Abra- 
ham Lincoln looms very large in 
American history, and he came out 
for woman suffrage away back in 
1836. In a letter to his constituents, 
published in the Sangamon County 
Journal in that year, Lincoln declared 
that he was in favor of giving the bal- 
lot to all persons who had certain 


qualifications, “by no m d- 
ing tomales, cans exclud 
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